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Madonna and Child: 
Jacopo della Quercia 
(1367-1438) 


Italian Renaissance Sculpture Fea- 
tured in the Hearst Collection Exhi- 
bition in New York. See Page 13. 





Two Works 
by 
ALBERT STERNER 


Associated American Artists 


Galleries - 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Shilling Fund 
Ww ALEXANDER SHILLING died last year he left behind 


a bequest to his fellow-artists that may grow out of 
all proportion to its rather humble beginnings—for it is 
conceived of a deep-seated love of creative expression and 
a first-hand knowledge of the obstacles an artist must face. 
“Here is my estate,” he said in effect to two friends, “use it 
to benefit workers in our profession.” 

How best to consummate Shilling’s wish? By purchasing 
the artists’ works, above all. If artists are genuinely talented, 
reasoned the two friends, what they need is freedom to go 
on with their art, and the chief enemy of such a course has 
usually been lack of money. National recognition is also an 
essential, so they decided to give the purchased works to 
museums throughout the country—not to segregate them in 
some aesthetic mausoleum, but to use them to widen the 
artist’s public. Then came the question of criterion. What 
should it mean to be selected for a Shilling award? Among 
living artists of American birth or residence, all were de- 
clared eligible, and the selection was placed entirely on the 
basis of merit. The importance of Shilling recognition, there- 
fore, derives solely from the important factor of quality. 

The Shilling estate is comparatively a small one, but as 
time goes on it is hoped that other American art patrons 
will join in this thrilling venture. To share in a project so 
much more flexible and human than the average “fund” 
should be award enough by which to express one’s confidence 
in the rising star of American art. 

The men constituting the Shilling committee—Walter Pach 
(chairman), John Sloan, Edward M. M. Warburg, George 
-} Grosz, Talbot Hamlin and Joseph Brummer—represent a pro- 
| gressive and thoroughly competent group. 

The initial Shilling Fund recipients—A. S. Baylinson’s My 
Daughters, Charles Cagle’s Forest Interior and George Con- 
stant’s Figure—are proof that the committee intends to recog- 
} nize the continuation in America of the best progressive 
} traditions expressed in terms of today. These three artists 
| belong neither to the extreme left nor right, but buttress 
| their individual messages with all that art has learned from 
Athens to Aix. 

The Shilling adventure is one to be watched, and remem- 
bered when it comes time for that “last testament.” 


Smoke Before Fire 
HE OTHER DAY Allen and Pearson, authors of Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, sent out a story in their syndicated 
} column that caused widespread worry and considerable anger 
} among 99 per cent of those vitally interested in the health 
of living American art. According to these Capitol Hill 
ossips, Edward Bruce’s successful and untiring efforts on 
behalf of American artists are meeting with such “inside” 
opposition that his resignation as Chief of the Section of 
Fine Arts “has been tendered.” Procurement Division heads, 
says Allen and Pearson, are opposed to the fair competition 
system through which Bruce has purchased hundreds of 

murals and sculptures for federal buildings. 
From the standpoint of results, Ned Bruce is the best 
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friend the American artist ever had. Through good health 
and bad, he has labored unselfishly for the artist; he has 
broken the vicious rioblesse oblige system through which 
politically favored artists used to split luscious federal 
plums; he has widened the circle of cultural desire by bring- 
ing art home to the people and stirring their local pride. 
The forced resignation of Bruce would be a grievous loss 
to the present “naissance” of native art, especially at this 
time when art must of necessity take a back seat to armament. 
Before Bruce, the awarding of federal art commissions was 
run pretty much as a gentleman’s club, with what you knew 
counting for less than whom you knew—socially, politically 
and architecturally. Those accepted within the golden horse- 
shoe were rewarded with all the profitable contracts; those 
without the gates could hope at best for a few crumbs. 
There are some who regard the painting of Howard Chand- 
ler Christy as great, lasting art. I do not. Christy’s appoint- 
ment recently by a congressional committee, without com- 
petition, to paint a $30,000 picture for the capitol is a sample 
of what prevailed in the good old days of Taft, Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. Good American mural paint- 
ers could then be counted on the fingers of a mutilated hand. 
For an idea of the vital school of muralists built up under 
the Section of Fine Arts, study the pictorial display of the 
“Forty-Eight States Competition” in the Dec. 4 issue of Life. 
The Bruce system, as every artist knows, writes Arthur 
Millier in the Los Angeles Times, “has been the fair one of 
anonymous competition judged by competent juries. The 
vision and political tenacity of Edward Bruce were the big- 
gest single contribution to the current ‘renaissance’ of Ameri- 
can: art.” Referring to the Allen & Pearson column, Millier 
advises that “artists should put their minds to this problem.” 
Though President Roosevelt went to “unusual lengths” to 
“bolster” Bruce in a recent press interview, it would be a 
good idea for artists and their patrons to let the President 
know what Ned Bruce’s competent and unselfish leadership 
has meant to them. Smoke is the parent of fire. 


Some Sound Advice 


oa MANGRAVITE, progressive painter and faculty mem- 
ber of Cooper Union, is evidently an artist who has 
done some very sound thinking on current art problems. 

Speaking on Directions and Mis-Directions in Art at Co- 
lumbia University, Mangravite did a neat piece of deflating 
what he terms the “vulgarian school” of American painters. 
This group, he says, “pretends to interpret America in its 
natural simplicity by depicting it in the vulgar moods of 
three decades ago. Certainly anyone knows that America 
today is not a country of downtrodden farmers. 

“America should be painted as it is. The unconscious 
vulgar direction has been overemphasized. America is not a 
tragic country. Too much stress has been placed on such 
themes as the dying worker and the broken barn and de- 
vastated fields. This is a buoyant country, one of health and 
happiness, and it should not be interpreted in fugitive events.” 

The “proletarian school” shared in Mangravite’s condem- 
nation of backyard art: “As misleading as the vulgarian 
school is the proletarian school, whose adherents feel that 
by depicting a temporary strife or a dejected worker, they 
prepare the way for Marxist revolution.” 

Against self-conscious Americanism, Mangravite aims this 
pointed advice: “It is time for artists in this country to 
sharpen their tools and get to work. If the effort is con- 
scientious and genuine, the result is bound to be American.” 

For an “appreciation which grows with art,’ Mangravite 
recommends the American middle class because it has “better 
taste in art and is more sophisticated in its judgments than 
any other group in the world.” 

True, Mangravite, True! 





EXHIBITION 
«Femme et Fleurs”’ 


December 18 - January 6 


DEGAS « ROUSSEAU « MORISOT 
RENOIR ¢ VUILLARD « REDON 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


OPENING DECEMBER & 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES 


Second Floor, Gotham Hotel 
Sth Avenue at 55th Street 
New York City 
Entrance—Hotel Lobby 


Exhibition continues through Dec. 23rd 





Exhibition of Scenes from 
England, Channel Islands and Brittony 


HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


in the 


Decorators Club Gallery 
745 Fifth Avenue (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) 


Extended through Saturday, December 23 
Daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., except Sunday 


Mailing address of Artist 
c/o The National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Pk. 
STUDIO, 38 Gramercy Park 





460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
LANDSCAPES 


EUGENE LEAKE 


PAINTINGS 


December 11 - December 23 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings 


11 East 57 Street « New York 








Dec. 12 - 23 
Sale — 2° up to #50 


¢ Water Colors 


¢ Prints 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


¢ Paintings 
* Sculpture 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


The Right to Like 

Sm: In the defense of the right to like 
Picasso, or any other artist, which is akin to 
freedom of political belief and religious wor- 
ship, I refer to the letter from Frederick 
Strawbridge in your last issue. 

Does this gentleman realize that the finest 
achievement of THe Art Dicest has been its 
ability to present all phases of art to all 
the larger followings of the various aesthetic 
groups and to the important minorities? Al- 
though the national trend in art today is 
slightly toward the conservative, we cannot 
fail to observe that the present healthy de- 
velopments of contemporary American paint- 
ing disclose, beyond all doubt, influences of 
Picasso of “the disordered brain” or of other 
great leaders. Obviously, Mr. Strawbridge does 
not care for the work of Pablo Picasso— 
sometimes I don’t either—and the gentleman 
has a right to voice such displeasure, but he 
has no justification, simply because of in- 
tolerance, to berate THe Art Dicest, the 
one publication that constantly displays in- 
tegrity in the presentation of unbiased opin- 
ion in its art news. 

A person with a taste for mild cheese might 
consider Roquefort a commodity to be passed 
at a respectful distance, but he must remem- 
ber that there are many who derive great en- 
joyment from its taste and aroma. How dull 
life would be if such were not so. 

Like the voices of men or musical instru- 
ments, artists are essentially different. Please 
permit me to like Pablo Picasso just a little 
bit, and don’t tear THE Art DicEst to pieces 
for telling me about him. It tells about the 
people you like, too. 

—Joun H. LaMarre, Somerville, Mass. 
Imprudence or Insanity 

Sir: It is because Picasso has furnished defi- 
nite proof of his ability as a painter, that his 
present exhibition reveals many a canvas cov- 
ered with paint that does not show anything 
conceivable to the eye of a normal mind ex- 
cept forms inexplicable. The onlooker is con- 
fronted with two alternatives—first, that it is 
a willful distortion to all forms prompted by 
a perfidious imprudence trying to embarrass 
a normally intelligent person, or it is a con- 
fused concoction of a pathological brain. It is 
not the mature artist that will be influenced 
or suffer, but the young, susceptible student 
that might be contaminated for a while, only 
to wake up to find himself miserably misled. 

—M. A. Rasxo, New York. 
Picasso, Cacographer 

Sir: Since you are one of the foremost 
champions of the American School of Art, 
I submit the following remarks occasioned by 
the Museum of Modern Art’s current glorifi- 
cation of Picasso, hoping that you may see 
fit to extend me the courtesy of your columns. 

Because the old masters, to achieve the 
unity and order dictated by the protomorph 
or compositional form, did not hesitate to 
distort the objective forms of nature, many 
of our most advanced aesthetic theoreticians 
assume, quite without warrant, that the pres- 
ence of distortion is, in itself, an infallible 
indication of great art. Thus Picasso’s amor- 
phous lucubrations, because of their unques- 
tionable deformity, are hailed by these apos- 
tles of enlightenment as superlative creations 

[Continued on page 29] 
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PAINTINGS for the HOME 
by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Featuring Examples by 








Bruce Sterne Kroll 
Etnier Laufman Philipp 
Hassam Melchers Wyant 





and other prominent artists 
i 
GALLERIES 


M ! L Cc 108 W. 57 St. 


In American Art Since 1905 


JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC. 
EXHIBITION 










AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Speicher Ryder 
Bellows Glackens 
Kent Brook 
Kroll Kuniyoshi 


33 EAST 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 


Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


PAINTINGS OF 
GUATEMALA e PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
by 
B. STURTEVANT 


GARDNER 


December 18 thru January 13 


MORTON 82 Were st street 

















BAYLINSON 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


UPTOWN 


GALLERY 249WestEndAve.,N.Y.C. 


Until January 12 











EXHIBITION & CHRISTMAS 
WATER COLORS 


Charles K. Jahnke 
Eva Rappleye 


Helen Lane Bower 
John Chetcuti 

E. C. Cozzens C. Meili Ruff 
James Sanford Hulme David Stewart 


Until December 24 inclusive 


Sth Street 32 5t5R* 


Small American Paintings 





Until December 31 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 
38 East 57th St. © New York 


$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Pre- 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St., New 
York,. New York. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
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Answering Jewell 


Epwarp A1bpEN JewELL in his New York 
Times criticism of the Picasso exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art took vigorous is- 
sue with those who would stamp “genius” 
on the later phases of the famous Spaniard’s 
amazing career—and thereby gave the exhibi- 
tion what little controversy it has enjoyed to 
date. Answering Jewell “Under Postage” was 
Paula Eliasoph, New York artist, and. because 
she states her case so well her letter is here- 
with reprinted in full from the Times: 

“Any one who can understand Gothic al- 
legory can understand Picasso—especially his 
Guernica mural, which is mystifying to many 
who view it in the exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art. With art as his instrument in 
the pattern of living experience and evolution, 
Picasso is seeing the panorama of life as 
every modern artist and scientist sees it to- 
day. The cycle of the atom in space and time 
has taught us that life and thinking are not 
static phases and that the field of science is 
becoming more and more associated with the 
field of experimental philosophy. Therefore 
Picasso has taken his art out of the sphere 
of representation—which we think of as cer- 
tainty—and gives us his message, as in the 
mural, in geometric patterns of incommensura- 
bles. 

“The physical solutions of the mystery of 
light—by measuring its speed, by breaking it 
up into the spectrum, by studying electro- 
magnetic waves—are no longer sterile mat- 
ters. They are a part of each one of us as 
living masses. And in the ultimate analysis 
we are most concerned with man’s uncertain 
destiny. That is Picasso’s living message. 


“Through the medium of art Picasso points 
a way toward a harmonious manner of living 
as opposed to the useless, unnatural mutila- 
tion of matter. He brings to us with his art 
the faint call of the tortured spirit (as in his 
plaintive bird in the mural). He shows us the 
sad revelation of our living time; that where 
music and singing harmony of light and color 
should prevail we now have destruction of 
families, domination of the sword, pollution 
and captivity. 

“Is it then so difficult to understand Pi- 
casso?” 





Mobile Murals 


Portable murals which you pick up and 
take with you are featured in the National 
Ceramic Show at the San Diego Fine Arts 
Gallery. For the mobile American winters 
here and summers there, these works—enam- 
els on copper by H. Edward Winter—would 
seem to solve a problem. 

Other exhibits in the ceramic annual are 
vigorous yet sensitive sculptures by Waylande 
Gregory; Viktor Schreckengost’s bold heads 
of the seasons; patio ware by Glen Lukens; 
a salt glaze stoneware Elephant by Paul Boga- 
tay; Peter Ganine’s terra cotta Monkey; and 
works by Marion Fosdick, Russell Barnett 
Aitken, Arthur Baggs, Edgar Littlefield, Max 
Compton, Dorothea O’Hara and Florence 
Richardson. 
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The Crucifixion: ALLEN TUCKER 


The Whitney Honors Memory of Allen Tucker 


ACKNOWLEDGING a debt of gratitude for a 
wisdom and understanding that “were of the 
greatest value in the development of those 
ideas” which resulted in its formation, the 
Whitney Museum has placed on view until 
Jan. 3 a memorial exhibition of the paintings 
of the late Allen Tucker. The artist, an Amer- 
ican who sought realization in Expressionism 
and the heritage of Van Gogh, died eleven 
months ago in New York. 


Tucker’s first comprehensive one-man show 
was held at the Whitney Studio Club in 1918, 
a gathering place for artists which eventually 
became the present Whitney Museum. Tucker, 
as part of the group active in the Whitney 
Club, was one of those who contributed to 
the idea and pattern of the famous museum. 

The show is not too large, containing within 
three galleries 47 oils and a score of water- 
colors. The paintings span Tucker’s growth 
from as early as 1905 to the year he died. An 
illustrated catalogue contains an appreciative 
foreword by Tucker’s close friend, the critic 
and Treasury art adviser, Forbes Watson. 


Cool in key, yet sunny in color, bold in 
pattern and oft-times swirling in their move- 
ment, the later oils represent the culmination 
of Tucker’s aesthetic. Design, he held, should 
be positive. In his work design is unflinching- 
ly positive. 

Forbes Watson accounts for this lack of 
half statements, this spurning of nuances and 
overtones and innuendos in Tucker’s work. 
Everything about Tucker, says Watson, “was 
positive, his joys, his angers, his loves, his 
hatreds, his laughter and his denunciations. 
He would have been an unreasonable person 
had his instincts for truth, sincerity and 


beauty not been so sure and active. When 
these appeared he was uncomfortably tactless, 
for he hated compromise as a deadly sin and 
spoke out sharply and quickly.” 

In his warm estimate of Tucker the man, 
Watson mentions another quality of charac- 
ter which is communicated in Tucker’s art, 
a quality that colored his deep cultivation and 
“fierce” convictions—Tucker’s unwavering and 
never discussed asceticism. Writes Watson: 

“The effect of this asceticism seems to me 
to be written clearly in his painting. It ac- 
counts for the fact that an art which began 
in impressionism, often referred to as the im- 
passe of the logic of realism, finally developed 
into a phase of expressionist painting based 
upon abstractions. He talked much and wrote 
about design, balance, unity, the abstract 
qualities of art and although. so warm and 
personal in his expression he was never lit- 
eral.” 

Tucker was born in Brooklyn, in 1866 and 
graduated from the School of Mines, Colum- 
bia University, before studying art. His first 
art teacher was Twatchtman, famed American 
Impressionist, who was instructor at the Art 
Students League, where, in later years, Tuck- 
er himself taught and eventually became vice 
president. Most of his summers Tucker spent 
in Europe, but his favorite painting locale was 
along the East Coast, in Maine, Massachusetts 
and the Highlands of New Jersey. 

In the Whitney show, the visitor, points out 
Edward Alden Jewell of the Times “is able 
to trace the stages of the artist’s development 
which move from quiet, relatively smooth dec- 
orative harmonies of the earlier years on into 


[Please turn to page 28] 
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House Delafolie: CamMiLte Pissarro (1831-1903) 


Great Edwards Collection Given to Boston 


A GIFT OF 54 PAINTINGS, most of them from 
the French impressionist school, but including 
also several important Colonial American and 
English portraits, has been presented to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in the memory 
of Juliana Cheney Edwards by her three 
children, Robert J.. Hannah Marcy, and Grace 
M. Edwards. The paintings are now on spe- 
cial exhibition at the museum until Jan. 15. 

There are six Renoirs in the bequest, the 
most important of which is the Algerian Girl, 
painted in 1881 during the artist’s first visit 
to Algeria. A sparkling jewel of blues, greens 
and mulberry tones, the canvas reveals, ac- 
cording to Charles C. Cunningham writing in 
the museum Bulletin, “Renoir’s search for 
form in its relation to plastic surfaces and 
color harmonies.” Two of the Renoirs are 
landscapes from the place made famous by 
Cézanne, L’Estaque, and the other three deal 


with the favorite subject of Renoir’s brush, 
young womanhood. 

Of special significance, in the opinion of 
Cunningham, are four of the ten Monet paint- 
ings in the bequest. His Boats at Argenteuil 
represents the artist in the middle seventies; 
Cap Martin, Menton and Stone Pine, Antibes, 
the late 1880’s. His Poppy Field Near Giverny 
is “hard to surpass for its sheer beauty of 
color, both delicate and intense.” 

Of three Pissarros, one is of special im- 
portance because it represents the artist’s 
early style, of which nearly 1,500 were de- 
stroyed by Germans billeted in his house dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war. Pissarro’s Land- 
scape in Sunlight is from this period, deriv- 
ing from Courbet, pointing toward Cézanne, 
and showing also an influence by Constable. 

Three Sisleys in the collection are from the 
artist’s best period and the single Degas, 


St. Mammés, a Grey Day: ALFRED SisLey (1839-1899) 





Dancers at Rest, is an excellent example of 
the ballet lover’s powers of design and skill 
at draftsmanship. 

Among the other 19th cefitury artists in- 
cluded in the bequest are Corot, Boudin, Mon- 
ticelli, Fantin-Latour, Harpignies, Henner, Le 
Sidaner, Dodge, MacKnight, Willem Maris, 
and John S. Sargent. 

From the time of the older masters there 
are three excellent Gainsborough portraits, 
Captain Thomas Mathew, Mrs. Thomas 
Mathew, and John Taylor; ‘a fine Gilbert 
Stuart, Mrs. Perez Morton; and an important 
early Copley, Portrait of Ann Tyng. 

“The collection as a whole is remarkable,” 
writes Mr. Cunningham, “not only for acumen 
and good taste with which it has been assem- 
bled, but also for the breadth and high 
level of quality which have been maintained 
throughout.” 





Columbus Annual 


Tue Cotumsus Art LeacuE has assembled 
the 30th in its series of annual exhibitions at 
the Columbus Gallery, with Walter Pach, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens and J. Palin Thorley 
serving as jurors. They selected 86 paintings 
and sculptures and 100 ceramics from among 
the 400 pieces submitted. The rejected works 
formed a separate “Rejected Show,” a new 
note enabling the public to check its taste 
against that of the jurors. 

The main show found Robert Gunning, 
Columbus critic, stingy with bouquets. Gun- 
ning was unable to tell whether it was “the 
international situation or sunspots” that had 
hampered the efforts of Central Ohio artists, 
but whatever the cause, he wrote, “the 30th 
annual does not rank” among the best league 
shows. “One surveys the annual exhibition,” 
Gunning continued, “with a feeling that very 
few of the artists tapped the wells of inspira- 
tion and few were able to follow through 
when inspiration did move them.” 

The answer was strongly alluded to by 
Saint-Gaudens in a talk to locak artists in 
which he, to quote Gunning’s report, “ap- 
pealed to artists to learn their craft, to apply 
themselves to the basic principles, of drawing, 
composition and color and not try to substi- 
tute slapdash work for results that are tem- 
pered with that confidence which comes only 
with assiduous apprenticeship.” 

Of the eight awards offered, six went to 
exhibitors who had won prizes in previous 
league shows. The $50 Robert F. Wolfe Me- 
morial prize for watercolor went to John J. 
Barsotti’s At Bateson’s Landing, (Barsotti 
took this prize also at last year’s show). The 
$25 Don M. Casto portrait prize was voted 
to Eleanore Driskell’s Adolescence, and the 
$25 Magnuson award of special merit, to Clyde 
Singer, a regular on the prize list, for his 
Wind on the Avenue. The Columbus Iris Club 
prize for the best flower piece was awarded 
to Angie Early for her Petunias. 

In addition, there were four jurors’ prizes 
for outstanding work in various media award- 
ed: In sculpture, to Erwin F. Frey’s Head of 
a Woman; in oil, to Alyse Tyson Maris’ Young 
Mexico; in pottery, to Edgar Littlefield’s Salt 
Glaze Vase; in ceramic sculpture, to Paul 
Bogatay’s Head—Salt Glaze. 

Gunning found a measure of merit in the 
prizewinners and also in Robert Smith’s Wo- 
man Fixing Hair, in Ervin Nussbaum’s Syna- 
gogue and in two canvases by Dean Close. 
Other exhibitors to thaw the heart of the 
critic were Marjorie Dunn Campbell, Norman 
Daly, D. G. McCollister, T..H. Reamer, Ray 
Water, Edith Belle Taylor, Ralston Thomp- 
son, Harry H. Shaw, Mab Parker and Chester 
R. Nicodemus. 
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Figure: Georce CONSTANT 


Forest Interior: CHARLES CAGLE 


Shilling Fund Launched With Purchase of Cagle, Constant, Baylinson 


THE LATE ALEXANDER SHILLING left his 
estate to two friends to whom he addressed 
letters expressing the hope that it would be 
used to benefit workers in his profession, that 
of an artist. 

The announcement has just been made of 
the establishment, from the bequest, of the 
Shilling Fund, to be administered by a com- 
mittee of art authorities in any way they see 
fit to help American artists. As its first ges- 
ture the committee has announced the pur- 
chase of paintings from three New York art- 
ists: A. S. Baylinson, George Constant and 
Charles Cagle. 

Preserving the widest possible freedom of 
action for the committee, Shilling’s heirs ap- 
pointed Walter Pach as its chairman and 
the following members: Edward M. M. War- 
burg, trustee of the Museum of Modern Art; 


George Grosz, artist; Talbot Hamlin, of the 
architecture department of Columbia Univer- 
sity; John Sloan, artist; and Joseph Brum- 
mer, well known art dealer. Mr. Warburg is 
secretary of the Fund. 

Completely flexible and human, and differ- 
ing in this respect from the more rigid bene- 
factions of museums, foundations and _ uni- 
versities, the Shilling Fund permits the trying 
out of some interesting and original ideas on 
art patronage. The committee hopes that suc- 
cesses in the administration of the fund will, 
as time goes on, make known to people of 
means the fact that they can become sharers 
in the project. 

“How is it best to be used for the benefit 
of the artist?” reads the announcement. “By 
purchasing their works above all. If artists 
are genuinely talented, what they need is 


freedom to go on with their art—and the 
chief enemy to such a course has usually 
been lack of money. But the foundation looks 
forward to two other kinds of usefulness. One 
is the placing of the works purchased in mu- 
seums throughout the country—both to bene- 
fit those institutions and to widen the public 
of the artists. More interesting than this, how- 
ever, is the criterion of selection worked out 
by the committee. Among living artists of 
American birth or residence, all are eligible, 
the selection of awards being solely on the 
basis of merit. The importance of such rec- 
ognition derives, therefore, from the fact that 
quality is the single reason for choice.” 

The three paintings comprising the initial 
purchase will be on exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum of Art from Dec. 19 to 29, exclusive 
of three closed days, 23rd to 25th. 





Art and the Dance 


THe ExnHisition OF THE Dance, first of 
the Los Angeles Museum’s major shows to 
be organized by the new director, Roland J. 
McKinney, brought from Arthur Millier, Los 
Angeles Times critic, the enthusiastic verdict 
that it “is a triumph in itself and a justifica- 
tion of the high hopes aroused by McKin- 
ney’s appointment.” 

In one section of the show the history of 
the dance is traced from earliest times 
through decorations on Greek vases, Prax- 
itelean marble reliefs, and later, through 
engravings by Diirer, Van Meckenem and 
Rowlandson and a wedding picture by Jan 
Steen. Tang burial figures and Japanese prints 
draw the Oriental dance into the scope of 
the show. Another gallery offers masks and 
costumes from Africa, China, Mexico, Bali 
and Java. Sculptors represented in this room 
include the much-traveled Malvina Hoffman, 
and Allan Clark, George Kolbe and William 
Zorach. 

Most exciting historical section for Millier 
was the series of original set and costume de- 
signs made for the Diaghileff Ballet and the 
Ballet Russe by Bakst, Derain, Picasso, Tchel- 
itchew and others, loaned by the Wadsworth 
Athenaeum of Hartford, Conn. Interspersed 
among these memoirs of a great ballet period 
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are paintings by Derain, Rouault, Paul Meltz- 
ner, John Sloan’s Isadora Duncan and George 
Luks’ oil of two Bowery urchins dancing. 

Concluding the exhibit is a large gallery 
filled with photographs of important dancers 
and dance groups. 





Vysekal Passes 


The death, on Dec. 2, of Edouard A. Vyse- 
kal, Los Angeles artist and teacher, came as 
a shock and a distinct loss to the members 
of that active, thriving art community on the 
West Coast. 

Voicing widely felt sentiments, Arthur Mil- 
lier, critic for the Los Angeles Times, wrote 
that “Vysekal’s going severs an irreparable 
link in the chain of local art life. It is only a 
few years ago that one went to each annual 
exhibit confident of finding his new canvas 
among the few outstanding pieces. During the 
17 years he taught life and landscape at Otis 
Art Institute, many a student profited as much 
from his faith and enthusiasm as from his 
sound teaching.” 





Appreciation Defined 

“Art appreciation is nothing else than the 
lay mind stepping out of the driver’s seat of 
daily life, stretching his arms and taking a 
walk.” —Witiiam H. HeKkinc. 


Prix de Rome 


ANNUAL COMPETITIONS for American Acad- 
emy in Rome fellowships are now open and 
the trustees will receive entries until Feb. 
1. The term of the fellowships, in each of 
several subjects, is two years, and the com- 
petitions are open to unmarried men not more 
than 30 who are citizens of the United States. 
Awards will be made in architecture, classical 
studies, landscape architecture, musical com- 
position, painting and sculpture. 

The trustees stress this year the fact that 
conditions in Europe may necessitate the 
canceling of the awards at a later date, or of 
offering the appointees option of deferring 
their studies in Europe or of fulfilling them 
in America. The competition’ is announced 
with this understanding. 


Circulars of information and application 
blanks for the competition may be obtained 
from the executive secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 





Ten Artists Wait 


The opening date of the exhibition of “Ten 
Americans Artists,” announced as Dec. 4 at 
at the Barbizon Plaza Galleries, New York, 
has been changed to Dec. 18. : 
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Lert To Ricut:—-Carolyn Wyeth (painter), John McCoy (mural 
painter), Ann Wyeth McCoy (composer of symphony brought out 
by Stokowsky in 1937), Mrs. N. C. Wyeth, N. C. Wyeth (noted 
illustrator and painter), Henriette Wyeth Hurd (painter), and 


Andrew Wyeth 


(watercolorist). Son-in-law Peter Hurd (painter) 


was on his New Mexico ranch when above photograph was taken. 


The Clan Wyeth Presents Its Famed Patriarch 


Tue Cian Wyertu, whose sons and daugh- 
ters and sons-in-law and daughters-in-law have 
been winning recognition one after another 
in the field of the fine arts, presents this month 
its patriarch, N. C. Wyeth, the daddy of them 
all, as a fine artist in his own right in addi- 
tion to being one of America’s greatest illus- 
trators. A show of paintings on view through 
the month at the Macbeth Galleries, New 
York, introduces this phase of the famed il- 
lustrator’s career. 


Andrew Wyeth (painter), Henriette Wyeth 
(painter), Caroline Wyeth (painter), John 
McCoy (painter), Ann Wyeth McCoy (com- 
poser), and Mother Wyeth were all there at 
the opening of the show (see photograph), 
and son-in-law Peter Hurd (painter), sent a 
foreword to the catalogue from New Mexico. 

The paintings, Hurd points out, are “the 


product of revolt against the inevitable limi- 
tation of the art of illustration” which Mr. 
Wyeth has long served with sincerity and 
grace. “Of the illustrator’s heritage he takes 
freely and consciously those components which 
may relate to painting: a strongly dramatic 
presentation but one freed from the para- 
phenalia of archeology; an ability to estab- 
lish vividly the quality of a certain moment 
in which he enfolds the observer and causes 
him to see, to hear, and, above all, to feel. He 
compels us to stop and ponder with him the 
surrounding vision of form and color, of ra- 
diance and shadow. This world of his is at 
once grave and lyric.” 

There are twelve paintings in the show, 
each of them worked with egg tempera on 
wood, a method which Wyeth has developed 
into a personal technique. Most of the sub- 


Deep Cove Lobsterman: N. C. Wretu. Lent by Pennsylvania Academy 





jects are incidents along. the New Eng- 
land coast—fishing and fisherfolk. One pic- 
ture, Deep Cove Lobsterman, is loaned by 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

A refined precision dominates the work, 
according to Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, and, though an artist has no other 
virtues, that is enough for this critic. “He 
knows how to make an interesting composi- 
tion, as is evident in his Island Funeral, and 
it is evident in all his pictures that he has a 
sense of color. His blues are! particularly rich 
and strong. But it is his precision that ulti- 
mately makes his work attractive. the linear 
delicacy with which he defines his subjects. 
The seasoned illustrator in him counts to 
good purpose. He uses a disciplined line. 
But he makes a picture.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times was im- 
pressed most with the drama of the Wyeth 
paintings. “Values,” he wrote, “are keenly 
brought out and fortified by notes of bril- 
liantly executed quasi-stylization. Without for 
a moment ceasing to be representational, this 
work fascinatingly departs from strict nat- 
uralism. It is at once decorative and dramatic.” 





Sedgwick Scores Success 

The President’s mother, Mrs. Sarah Delano 
Roosevelt, was among the prominent visitors 
to the December exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture by Francis M. Sedgwick at the 
Delphic Studios, New York. Originally sched- 
uled to close on Dec. 10, the show’s success 
has led to an extension through December. 

Son of Henry D. Sedgwick, noted authority 
on Italian history, the exhibiting artist has 
achieved a wide reputation as both a painter 
and a sculptor. In portraiture, which domi- 
nates the show, Sedgwick uses easy, fluid 
strokes and strong, clear color to transfer his 
sitter’s features and personality to canvas. The 
sculpture portraits reveal a sound command 
of the three-dimensional media and an ap- 
proach that never varies from that of com- 
plete naturalism. 

Adding scope to the exhibition and stress- 
ing another facet of Sedgwick’s accomplish- 
ments, are six landscapes mostly Californian 
and Canadian scenes. 





Walkowitz Enriches Newark 


Reversing the usual birthday custom, Abra- 
ham Walkowitz, veteran American modernist, 
has presented the Newark Museum with 300 
of his works in various media, in observance 
of the artist’s 60th birthday next March. Walk- 
owitz made a similar gift to the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum last Summer. 

Several oils and a few etchings are included 
in the gift the bulk of which are pen and ink 
sketches, watercolors and pastels, abstract as 
well as objective. Most of the paintings and 
drawings were done between 1904 and 1932. 
Of particular interest is a series of studies 
of Isadora Duncan whose dancing was re- 
corded by Walkowitz in literally thousands 
of sketches. 


Lapis Petitions Congress 
Dear Boss: Now that both Peace and 
Democracy have been pretty thoroughly 
kicked in the pants by the Communists, 
and the Bear That Walks Like a Man has 
turned out to be a Fascist That Talks Like 


a Liberal, some of your readers are curious 
about what type of exhibition the Amer- 
ican Artists Congress will stage this sea- 
son. It better be different, and good, or 
congress may have to adjourn. Yours 
against War, 

—P. Lapis Lazuut. 
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Light Nourishment 


A NON-EDUCATIONAL, non-historical, non any- 
thing except an exceptionally engaging col- 
lection of oil paintings by good artists has 
been hung for the duration of December at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, providing light 
but thoroughly enjoyable nourishment for New 
York’s art gourmets. 

All of the artists in the exhibition are late 
19th century French masters; each of the 
paintings is no larger than an average sized 
print. As with nearly any Durand-Ruel ex- 
hibition, the dominating style is Impression- 
ism. i 

The canvases ‘do not soar very high in sig- 
nificance. Manet’s furry little head of Douki, 
a noisy little dog who barks reds and blues 
continuously, is one of the least important 
paintings Manet did, but in the present ex- 
hibition the visitor is willing, for once, to 
forget importance. Manet’s other contribution, 
a misty study of the jetty at Boulogne is 
both neat in tone and fresh in feeling. 

Renoir is present with four figure pieces of 
young women, two bathing, two not bathing. 
Degas has a small race track scene, and a fig- 
ure piece, a group of buzzard-faced “‘avocats”; 
Cézanne a scene of harvesters. 

A much better behaved dog in the exhibi- 
tion than Douki is Lautrec’s Follette 1890, 
who sits quietly enough for his rather sketchy 
portrait. And, as a nice contrast to the crass 
note of the Daumier (and also a Forain scene 
at the Bourse) is Redon’s bouquet of flowers, 
a concentrated painting of rich, warm colors, 
glowing with gold. 

Van Gogh is probably the most soberly seri- 
ous artist in the group with his view of the 
Tuileries under the trees. Done in the artist’s 
earlier manner, the painting lacks any of the 
familiar Van Gogh torture, it is composed 
with close attention to the formal problems 
of painting a picture, and done without the 
bravado of many of the other paintings. 

The show is assembled strictly for the ex- 
trovert—for those who like and dislike with 
gusto and don’t ask why. 





J. Redding Kelly Dies 


J. Redding Kelly, portrait painter and for- 
merly chairman of the art department at 
Brooklyn College, died Dec. 8 at his New 
York home. He was 71 years old. As an art 
teacher and administrator his reputation was 
nation-wide. 

Mr. Kelly, who received his training at 
City College, Cooper Union and the National 
Academy, joined the faculty of the College of 
the City of New York in 1905, was made an 
associate professor in 1920, a post which he 
held until 1930, when he was assigned to the 
Brooklyn College post. His works, chiefly por- 
traits, were included in exhibitions at the 
National Academy and at the Pennsylvania 
Academy. Mr. Kelly was a member of the 
Allied Artists of America and was president 
of the Artists Fellowship. His canvases took 
the Suydam Medal at the National Academy 
in 1895 and the Canon prize for figure paint- 
ing in 1897, 

Surviving are two brothers, Joseph L. and 
Maurice A. Kelly, and two sisters, Miss Mary 
F. Kelly and Mrs. James J. Corbett. 





Young Americans Hold Sale 

A Christmas exhibition and sale of draw- 
ings, prints and watercolors, sponsored by the 
Young American Artists Association, is in 
progress through the holidays at the American 
Artists School in New York. The Association 
is affiliated with the American Artists Con- 
gress, 
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Ethel Waters: Luicr Lucioni 
Winner of $200 Popular Prize at Carnegie 


Lucioni Deposes Waugh as Carnegie Idol 


Freperick J. Wavucn’s five-year reign as 
favorite painter of the Carnegie Internation- 
al’s visitors ended this month when he was 
deposed by Luigi Lucioni, last year’s runner- 
up in the popular poll. Lucioni captured the 
Carnegie popularity crown with his minutely 
accurate, meticulously painted portrait of Eth- 
el Waters, famed Negro singer and actress. 
The work, simply composed and solidly con- 
structed, bespeaks the crystalline clarity of 
vision that has led writers to credit Lucioni 
with the ability to distinguish individual leaves 
of trees 100 yards distant. 


Though no longer reigning favorite, Waugh 
was far from forgotten. His Carnegie exhibit, 
a characteristic marine, was runner-up in 
votes to the Lucioni portrait. Following in 
public preference were Mrs. Paul Mellon by 
Gerald L. Brockhurst, English painter-etcher 
and member of the 1939 Carnegie jury; Amer- 
ica by Rockwell Kent (American); Braes 
of Angus by James McIntosh Patrick (Eng- 
lish); The Young Birches by Jonas Lie 
(American) ;; Ferry in the Tuscan Marshes 
by Memo Vagaggini (Italian) ; Spain-1938 by 
Henry de Waroquier (French); End of the 
Day by Charles Burchfield (American); My 
Mountain Home by William H. Singer, Jr. 
(American) ; Two Figures by Robert Brack- 
man (American); For Ships at Sea by John 
Carroll (American); Farm News by Eugene 
Speicher (American) ; Among Those Left by 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright (American); La- 
mentations, Chapter V, Verse 18 by Paul 
Sample (American); Something about Fall 


by Malcolm Parcell (American) ; and Georgia 
Jungle by Alexander Brook (American). 

Dominating the list are canvases by Amer- 
ican artists, though painters of England, France 
and Italy also found a measure of favor with 
the public. An expected characteristic of this 
list is its divergence from that turned in by 
the professional jury. Brook, who was named 
winner of the $1,000 first prize by the pro- 
fessionals, rated 17th with the voting public. 
Two other prize winners, Raphael Soyer’s Bus 
Passengers and Mariano Andreu’s The Duel 
With One’s Self, also attracted popular votes, 
but not enough to place them among the 
top 17. 

The Carnegie, which closed Dec. 10, drew 
approximately 100,000 visitors. Selections from 
the European sections will now tour the na- 
tion. 





San Francisco Traces Rivera 


A show of Diego Rivera opens Dec. 12 at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art, which 
place, according to Bertram D. Wolfe, Rivera’s 
biographer, contains “one of the best museum 
collections of the work of the artist to be 
found in this country.” 

The San Francisco collection was recently 
augmented by the gift of 23 works by the 
Mexican artist from William L. Gerstle, 
among which are a number of studies for 
Rivera’s California School of Fine Arts mu- 
ral. The show, accompanied by a de luxe 


catalogue, will trace Diego’s development from — 


1921 to the present time. 
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Bringing in the Yearlings: VAUGHN FLANNERY 


Curry Dominates Group of Vital Americans 


By WAY OF CELEBRATING their fourth an- 
niversary, New York’s Walker Galleries have 
brought together an extensive group of ex- 
hibits by artists regularly sponsored by May- 
nard Walker. The show has about it a fresh- 
ness and a vitality’that mark it unmistakably 
as an American exhibition. Contributing to 
this total effect are works as divergent in 
technique and subject as John Steuart Cur- 
ry’s huge, vital Wisconsin Landscape, Richard 
Blow’s deft, saucy Portrait of Ilka Chase, 
Vaughn Flannery’s study of two frisky year- 
lings trotting toward a barn, Julien Binford’s 
beautifully painted picture of watermelon 
eaters and Alfred Sessler’s potently formed 
Snow. Shovellers, the latter two, in particular, 
promising new stars in American art annuals. 


Only one critic disputed the aesthetic im- 
plication of the headline employed by Henry 
McBride in the New York Sun: “Curry Can- 
vas Dominates Show.” Wisconsin Landscape, 
wrote McBride. “is so big it is almost mural 
and it is richer in the painting and more spon- 
taneous in the touch than anything this ari- 
ist has previously shown. It is full of gusto 
and it is quite evident that Mr. Curry enjoyed 
himself thoroughly in doing it.” 

For Margaret Breuning of the Journal and 
American the Curry (reproduced in the Nov. 
1 issue) “is a major event ... in successful 
achievement. It is on a majestic, yet convinc- 
ing scale, a sort of epical rendering of man 
in harmony with nature.” Singing similar 
praises was Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune, to whom it seemed in spirit akin to 
Inness’ Peace and Plenty. “Curry,” wrote 
Burrows, “has dramatized the theme in the 
variable light of a typically strong Mid-West- 
ern sky, which admits flashes of clear sun- 
light into the sweeping blanket of cultivated 
fields; and the work is at the same time a 
kind of dramatic poem on the opulence of 
the Wisconsin country.” 


The dissenting vote on the Curry canvas 
was cast by Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times. Jewell conceded that the work was 
superior to some of the artist’s recent work, 
but for him it seemed “far from being a first 
rate performance.” “Jt spreads and meanders,” 
continued Jewell. It is “not sufficiently ‘con- 
tained.” Yet there is unquestionably a sense 
here of space, of depth. The fugitive pattern 
of sunlight and shadow would, one may as- 
sume, convey just the desired effect were it 
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not for a certain trickiness that gives to the 
whole a ‘contrived’ look.” 

Miss Breuning, after praising Paul Lewis 
Clemens’ Self-Portrait and his Nude (which 
McBride termed as the best nude of the sea- 
son), noted that Clemens is “a gifted painter, 
not only in his ability to convey'a sense of 
sound structure and actual substance, but in 
the power to impart eloquence of bodily ges- 
ture.” 

George Grosz’s finely pigmented Blue Still 
Life With Bottles, Andree Ruellan’s small, 
sun-flooded Carolina Shrimpers, Lily Cushing 
Emmet’s fresh, richly textured portrait, The 
Black Hat, Hobson Pittman’s poetic interior, 
The Sisters, and Marianne Appel’s fog-bound 
Juneau, Alaska are other Walker exhibits 
that drew special mention. 


Also in the show are Doris Lee, Alexander 
James, Grant Wood, John E. Heliker, Lee 
Townsend, Frank Mechau, Paul Wescott, 
Blanchard Gummo and Dudley Morris. 


| Life Surveys Sloan 


Life, America’s great pictorial weekly, 
| continues its valuable album of living 
American artists in its Dec. 11 issue with 
| a full-color, human-interest survey of the 
| art of John Sloan, eminent teacher-painter. 
After giving three “shots” of Sloan in his 
studio. the article features that famous 
| early Sloan, Wake of the Ferry, and the 
| 1932 Nude and Chief Blanket, showing the 
highly individual “cross-hatch technique” 
| he developed “to give painting more solid- 
ity.” Giving body to the article are six 
full-color reproductions of Sloan’s familiar 
New York scenes: Pigeons (1910), Mce- 
Sorley’s Bar (1912), Grand Central Station 
| (1924), The City from Greenwich Village 
(1922), Lafayette Hotel (1927) and The 
White Way (1926). 

Says Life: “No living man has had great- 
er influence on American art than John 
Sloan. As a painter he was among the 
first to break from the polite academic art 
of the 1890's. As a teacher he has launched 
hundreds of artists on their careers. As 
author of Gist of Art, published this fall 
(American Artists Group, $3.75), he has 
written a wise and humorous credo for 


artists.” 








For San Francisco 


THE SPECIAL end-of-the-year show with which 
the San Francisco Museum of Art is bringing 
1939 to a close is, in effect, a review of that 
institution’s acquisitions during the past year. 
New accessions number 170 works, among 
them 23 oils and 35 watercolors and gouaches. 
Some came to the West Coast museum through 
purchase, but most were gifts of patrons, par- 
ticularly Albert M. Bender. 

Many of the works now housed with the 
museum’s permanent collection are by local 
artists, which, far from being an accidental 
circumstance, is in accord with the plans of 
Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, the director, 
to support artists in their own community. 
Tom E. Lewis of San Francisco is represented 
in the accessions show by his Tugboat at 
Dock; Geneve Rixord Sargeant, by an atmos- 
pheric Old Red Barn; and Dong Kingman, by 
two watercolors. Otis Oldfield, Ray Boynton, 
and Maynard Dixon are other San Francisco 
artists in this group. 

The French scored heavily, placing in the 
museum two works shown in the Exposition’s 
Palace of Fine Arts. One, Maurice de Vlam- 
inck’s Landscape in the Beauce, is a richly 
pigmented study of the wind-swept and aus- 
tere plateau country of central France; the 
other, Georges Rouault’s Head of a Clown, is 
a strong design dominated by structural black 
lines and concentrations of jewel-like color. 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Giorgio de Chirico are 
represented by lithographs, Signac, by a wa- 
tercolor, Still Life, and Constantanin Guys 
by a Head of a Woman. 





For Holiday Gifts 


Exercising a merchandising instinct that 
augurs well for the financial welfare of art- 
ists producing works in limited price ranges, 
many of New York’s galleries assemble each 
year shows aimed directly at the swollen holi- 
day trade. One such exhibition is the Grant 
Studios’ annual Christmas show which fills 
several galleries with oils and watercolors by 
40 artists. 

If any dominating cast can be discerned in 
the unrelated subjects and techniques of the 
Grant display, it is one of conservatism. But 
within this classification, the exhibitors have 
achieved variety and vigor. Howard Devree of 
the Times selected for particular mention the 
exhibits of Vera Andrus, Dorothy Eaton, 
Minna Citron, Vanessa Helder, Anne Steel 
Marsh, Agnes Richmond, Winthrop Turney 
and Herbert Tschudy. 





Art for Christmas 


Among the many New York shows organ- 
ized to provide inspiration for harried Christ- 
mas shoppers is the one current until Dec. 
24 at the Eighth Street Gallery in Greenwich 
Village. The gallery’s walls are a backdrop 
for a wide variety of watercolors by Helen 
Lane Bower, John Chetcuti, E. C. Cozzens, 
James S. Hulme, Charles K. Jahnke, Eva 
Rappleye, C. Meili Ruff and David Stewart. 

Flower studies, still lifes, interiors, land- 
scapes, and city scenes of every category and 
technique are to. be found in this lively show 
—and the prices compete easily with those 
found in the department stores. 





How About a Small Shang? 


A distinctive selection of cabinet-sized porce- 
lains, figurines and other Chinese art ob- 
jects are on display through the holiday season 
as an excellent gift show at the Ralph M. 
Chait Galleries, New York. A group of rare 
Shang and Chou ceramics, bronzes and jades 
are also on special exhibition. 


The Art Digest 
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Society Artists 


Wirth ALL the fashionable European water- 
ing places in imminent danger of becoming 
muddy shell holes, New York has become 
quite the center of society this year. Along 
with the new activity, the fashionable por- 
traitist has come into new prominence, and, on 
the life and habits of this interesting indi- 


vidual, Patricia Coffin in the New York 
World-Telegram contributes the following 
study: 


“It is caviar on toast for the painter who 
can put society on canvas. Those born within 
the charmed circle which rotates from New- 
port to Palm Beach to New York, from Lon- 
don to Paris to the Lido, have won half the 
battle without lifting a paint brush. The art- 
ist in fashion can set his own price, especially 
if he was born with the proverbial silver spoon 
in his mouth. 

“Count Umberto Pallastrelli di Celleri, in 
New York on his first American visit, has been 
lionized in London, feted in Paris and honored 
in Rome. When Charles Baskerville is not 
shut up in his Manhattan studio he is visit- 
ing Maharajahs in India, dowagers in Newport 
and celebrities in Florida. Nancy Van Vleck 
Atkinson takes time out from her painting 
to be one of the glamour matrons of Man- 
hattan cafe society (or is it vice versa?). 
Between jobs for Conde Nast (at Vogue), 
Nicholas de Molas visits Lord Cavendish and 
his wife, the former Adele Astaire, at their 
Irish castle, where he painted one of his most 
provocative ‘conversation pieces.’ 

“Count Pallastrelli has painted leaders of 
Mayfair society with brilliant success using 


a unique technique of thick, vivid colors ap- ‘ 


plied to his canvases with a palette knife. His 
favorite model is the Countess, his wife, al- 
though he delighted in Countess Barbara Hut- 
ton Haugwitz-Reventlow’s moonlight-colored 
hair and Princess Brinda of Kapurthala’s Ori- 
ental beauty and fabulous jewels. Countess 
Pallastrelli, with tresses the color of corn silk, 
wearing a smart Parisian suit of black velvet 
with half-sleeves of silver fox, leaned from the 
23rd floor window of their Savoy-Plaza apart- 
ment yesterday, exclaiming: ‘New York is so 
—alive. The sky creepers are beautiful.’ .. . 

“Charles Baskerville, one of Manhattan’s 
men-about-town-in-greatest-demand, turned 
blasé for life during his visit to the Viceroy 
of India two years ago. Charlie, who has just 
completed a portrait of aristocratic Mrs. Dray- 
ton Cochran, lived in a pink palace manned 
by 3000 servants! He went sightseeing, with 
his box of water colors, from the back of a 
state elephant... . 


“Goode Davis, graduate of Harvard and 
Choate and son of Norman H. Davis, chairman 
of the American Red Cross and former Am- 
bassador at Large, did his first mural with a 
big black crayon at the age of 2 from be- 
tween the slats of his crib. Now, at the age 
of 33, his first one-man show will open at 
the Park Ave. Gallery on Monday. . . . 

“Portraits We Would Like to See: Miss 
Edith Williams by Sir Joshua Reynolds, pink 
and white as Dresden china . . . Mrs. Harry 
Bull by Pablo Picasso, arresting angles. . 
Betty Rochester by Leonardo da Vinci, the 
Mona Lisa smile. . . . Miss Brenda Frazier 
by John Singer Sargent, alabaster beauty. 
- . » Mme. Alma Clayburgh by Peter Paul 
Rubens, a rich personality. . . . Mrs. J. Ran- 
dall Creel by Auguste Renoir, skin of satin. 
- .» Mrs. Philip Kip Rhinelander by El Gre- 
€o, finely chiseled features. . . . Mrs. August 
Belmont by Whistler, silver hair against black. 
- . » Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt by Thomas 
Gainsborough, elegance personified. . . . Miss 
Marion Oates by Velasquez, queenly carriage.” 
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Morning Market, Bali: Georce W. Parker 


Presenting American Art Without “Isms” 


Out of the bleak halls of the old Union 
Club building, the Fifth Avenue branch of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries has moved 
into a spacious home on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hotel Gotham at Fifth Avenue and 
55th Street. One large and three smaller gal- 
leries, excellently lighted, simply yet lux- 
uriously appointed, create a warmer and much 
more cheerful atmosphere for the paintings 
and sculptures, which, as an inaugural ex- 
hibition, are collectively titled, “American Art 
For Americans.” 

The opening show, on view until Dec. 23, 
is Chapter two in a series which the Grand 
Central Galleries has called “American Art 
Without ‘Isms’.” The 74 oils and dozen sculp- 
tures represent, predominantly, the work of 
National. Academicians. 

Many of the artists have contributed new 
canvases for the housewarming. Eugene Hig- 
gins’ Hurricane, in a recent picture by this 
prominent artist, a dark, tonal scene of dis- 
aster. Albert Sterner has a new portrait, 
Christopher LaFarge. Luis Mora shows a 
group of fishermen seining the weir nets in 
a canvas taken up considerably by squawking 
sea gulls. A new oil by Andrew Winter, Wreck 
at Lobster Cove, shows remarkable improve- 
ment over his End of Day, also included. 

As with many predominantly conservative 
exhibitions there are several paintings in the 
present show which have little beyond a flash- 
iness of technique and a certain false “brav- 
ura” that comes from too much wrist-work 
and too little head-work, and, in this group, 
the portraitists are often among the worst of- 
fenders. The galleries’ version of American 
art is not one that would be accepted by all 
quarters, and some severe critics might point 
out that a great deal of the art is certainly 
an “ism”—Impressionism. The galleries, on 
the other hand, might counter with the point 
that the Impressionism in the show is not 
strictly the French variety, but a style taken 
by rugged individuals who have, in almost 
every case, worked out a style that has be- 
come a signature with them. 

Guy Wiggins’ snow pictures, in this in- 
stance, Fifth Avenue, Winter, is done in a 
manner wholly peculiar to Guy Wiggins; Van 


Deering Perrine’s Rendezvous, which requires 
40 paces backward to get the full and unified 
impact, is strictly a Perrine manner. 

A kind of pictorial use of color governs 
many of these paintings, too—an Impres- 
sionism that runs to patternism. In this group 
such a painting as Richard E. Miller’s Sum- 
mer Bather represents the ultimate. 

Present in a number of the oils is a good 
feeling of strength that stems from the head 
rather than the wrist. Among these are Her- 
bert Meyer’s Queensborough Bridge, John 
Folinsbee’s passionate Evening at Swan Is- 
land, Henrik Mayer’s Fishermen, John Sloan’s 
Pile Driver, John E. Costigan’s Mother and 
Child, George W. Parker’s Morning Market, 
Bali, Charles Curtis Allen Fall Landscape, 
Robert E. Weaver’s Circus Rider, Stanley 
Woodward's Breaking Through, Helen Alton 
Sawyer’s Bouquet With Bronze Sunflowers, 
Jerry Farnsworth’s Philomena, Ogden Pleiss- 
ner’s Ranch Bridge, Wyoming, Robert Strong 
Woodward’s Chinese Lily, and, for all its 
representational qualities, the deep rich Nude 
by Keith Shaw Williams. 





Uses No Squirt Gun 


James Patrick, young California watercol- 
orist who recently completed a trans-continen- 
tal painting trip, is showing his recent work 
at the Jake Zeitlin Gallery in Los Angeles. 
The exhibition, which runs through Decem- 
ber, brought from Herman Reuter of the 
Hollywood Citizen-News the appraisal that it 
was “one of the season’s handsomest.” 

In many of the displays Patrick has created 
dramatic compositions, using as his materials 
picturesque old buildings which he silhouettes 
against a backdrop of brilliant sky. “His fas- 
cinating grays and browns, melting into each 
other and suggesting mysterious depths,” wrote 
Reuter, “make the dry, superficial, squirt gun 
concoctions of the average watercolorist seem 
childish.” 

Patrick, California-born, is a part-time in- 
structor in the Chouinard Art Institute in Los 
Angeles. His career has included art work 
in motion picture studios and mural painting: 
as a collaborator with Millard Sheets. 


ll 


Baylinson, Art’s Phenix, Stages 
Come-back in Comprehensive Show 


A COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITION of paintings 
and drawings by A. S. Baylinson, one of 
America’s nationally significant artists, is be- 
ing presented as one of the highlights of the 
fortnight at the Uptown Galleries, New York. 
The show, excellently displayed, is in the na- 
ture of a testimonial to the indomitable spir- 
it of a man who wouldn’t stay licked. 


It will be remembered that the burning in 
1930 of the Lincoln Arcade, fire-trap artists’ 
studio-building in New York, wiped out every- 
thing Baylinson had done during twenty years. 
Before the ashes had cooled, Baylinson, 
with the same quiet determination that has 
endeared him to his crusading colleagues 
on the Society of Independent Artists, ac- 
cepted the challenge of fate and embarked 
on new channels of creative activity. Eight 
years later the Metropolitan Museum pur- 
chased one of his paintings. The ninth year 
saw him honored by the Shilling Fund and 
witnessed 12 little red stars attached on the 
opening day to his exhibits at the Uptown 
Galleries. Today his reputation is decidedly 
bullish, but, to quote John Sloan, “he will 
never be able to enjoy the curse of early 
periods,” to prove he is great “because he 
was once bad.” 

Baylinson is a perfect example of the 
American artist who has adapted and not 
just adopted the aesthetic lessons of Europe. 
During the formative years of his career he 
attended the famous Armory Show and was 
profoundly impressed by Cubism. But, while 
the essentials of abstraction left their imprint 
on his style, particularly in his command of 
form, Baylinson has gone on, maturing his 
technique and absorbing life. Now, ds a vig- 
orous and bold realist, he has evolved:a syn- 
thesis of painting in which the essentials of 


abstraction combine with modern realism to 
produce such dynamically individual canvases 
as Nude With Fan, Rose Bud, Drawings 
Realized, and Blue and Gold. These are frank- 
ly American in spirit, as felt by Baylinson. 

Baylinson’s figure compositions, which dom- 
inate the present show as they have so long 
dominated his career, reveal structural strength, 
daringly implemented with rich pigmentation 
and a sound sense of design. Often they have 
been termed “sculptured painting.” As Walter 
Pach has so aptly said: “Baylinson’s work 
seems wrought out of some tough metal that 
calls forth all the manly strength of his 
art.” 

Behind the red stars (signifying purchase) 
that twinkled so brightly at the Baylinson pre- 
view, lies a plan for co-operative or group 
patronage successfully carried out’ by: Rosa 
Peersin, director of the Uptown Galleries. It 
is a plan initiated in the interests of a worthy 
artist, such as Baylinson, that -holds far- 
reaching possibilities, especially at this time 
when the Federal Art Project has been so 
drastically curtailed. When Baylinson, a Pro- 
ject technical supervisor, found his income 
cut off, Miss Peersin obtained ten patrons 
whose admiration for his work was manifested 
when each pledged to purchase at least one 
large canvas at the preview. With this collec- 
tive guarantee of support, somewhat like that 
enjoyed by Renaissance artists from merchant 
princes, Baylinson will have for quite a period 
that sense of economic security so essential 
to creative labor. 


Baylinson’s ten patrons, together with their 


_ selections, are: John J. Anthony, Geranium; 


Dr. I. M. Drucker, Flowers; Isabel Jennings, 
Flowers; Mr. and Mrs. Saul Levy, Drawings 
Visualized; Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Rosenthal, 


Rose Bud: A. S. BayYLinson 





Flowers; Mr. and Mrs, I. Robbins Kornbliet, 
Nude With Fan; H. L. Rosenthal, Cocks- 
comb; Mrs. Gerda Stein, Two Women; 
Mrs. Edna G. Strasser, Mountain Laurel; 
Mrs. Edna Stein, White Flowers. It is 
interesting to note that seven of the ten 
selected flower subjects, only three picked 
figures. 





Baltimore Buildings 


THE STARTS AND sToPs in America’s archi- 
tectural history are dramatized in an exhibi- 
tion at the Baltimore Museum, on view 
through December, under the title “American 
Building: Progression and Digression.” The 
show comprises in part the architectural sec- 
tion of the American art show at the Jeu de 
Paume Museum in Paris (assembled two 
years ago by the Modern Museum), with the 
addition of a section of Baltimore buildings. 

With the inclusion of local structures in the 
show, American architectural history becomes 
an intimate affair for Baltimoreans. The per- 
fections and the atrocious mistakes in the 
city’s own buildings are pointed out in the 
captions, and the visitor is left in no doubt 
concerning the merits of his own city hall. 
Once considered the finest municipal building 
in America, it is now thought “a rather bad 
dream caused by the indigestible homemade 
recipe for a Beaux Arts concoction.” Balti- 
more’s famous Shot Tower, on the other hand, 
built in 1828, is presented as a good example 
of functional architecture, comparing well 
with anything by the ultra-modernists of to- 
day. 

As with former exhibits staged by Balti- 
more’s new director, Leslie Cheek, Jr., the 
galleries are arranged in a logic sequence 
that permits no egress by the visitor, until he 
has seen the whole show. 





Heed Ye These 


Natural laws to be observed in the writing 
of art publicity, compiled in a harassed mo- 
ment by an Art Dicest under-editor: 

1. Every special exhibition that opens must 
some day close. Give dates. Yea, give both 
dates. 

2. Who, what, where, when, and why? That 
forms the structure, the skeleton of a pub- 
licity piece. Without it—just jellyfish. 

3. Honor as thy own right eye a publica- 
tion’s deadline. (Art Dicest deadline is 10 
and 23 of each month.) 

4. There is nothing new under the sun. 
Before each piece, sit thee down and read 
Ecclesiastes, 1-30. 

5. Avoid facetiousness, ambulatory chatter, 
exclamation points, anonymous critiques, lists 
of sponsors, editorializing, too-faint carbon 
copies, pomposity, wise-cracking, and defini- 
tions of Beauty. 

6. Sign publicity with your name, address 
and telephone number, so that ye editor may 
quickly get all the information you leave out. 

7. Label each photograph on its reverse in 
ink with caption, artist, and where and when 
shown. Except not its return; merely hope. 





5. R. O. in Chicago 


So many requests have been made to open 
the Art Institute of Chicago evenings in order 
to permit visitors to view the Italian Master- 
pieces show that the closing hour has been ex- 
tended until 10:30 P. M. for the nine days, 
Dec. 14-22. On these days no distinction will 
be made between free and pay days, and there 
will be a charge of 25 cents at the door after 
five o'clock. Children, as usual, ten cents. 
The cafeteria will be open during the evenings. 
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Two Cities See 
Hearst Collection 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Stupio Art Corpora- 
TION, custodian of a large part of the huge 
and varied collection of fine and decorative 
arts which William Randolph Hearst assem- 
bled, is exhibiting selected sections of its art 
this month, beginning Dec. 18, in both New 
York and Chicago. Seven large galleries have 
been leased by the corporation at 15 East 
57th Street, New York, to permit the un- 
crowded showing of old master paintings, 
sculpture, and period furniture. The Chicago 
display is being held in the Marshall Field 
Galleries. 

Comprising one of the largest reservoirs of 
privately owned art to be opened to the 
market in many years, this great collection 
encompasses nearly all periods and national 
styles of the art of former days. In the New 
York showing, the visitor will enter a large 
reception room appointed with rare English 
and American pieces of furniture, to pass into 
a gallery of antiquities from Egypt, Rome, 
and pre-Columbian Peru. 

Next in the series is a French 18th Century 
room, sparkling with typical gallic charm in 
its appointments, and its paintings and sculp- 
tures. Then follows a Gothic room. Glazed 
with stained glass of the period, the latter 
room includes art, furniture and fittings from 
medieval Germany, including a tile stove. Fol- 
lowing this is a English panelled room which 
was at one time actually lived in by the first 
Earl of Bedford, and now used as a_ back- 
ground for English court cupboards, chairs 
and tapestries. 

In the Renaissance Gallery, containing Ital- 
ian paintings and sculpture, a cassoné, an 
altar piece and two suits of armor, there is an 
outstanding piece of sculpture, the polychrome 
terra cotta group, Madonna and Child, by 
Jacopo della Quercia, reproduced on the cov- 
er of this issue of THe Art Dicest. The thirty 
inch figure, which is surprisingly modern in 
spirit, was exhibited for many years at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and came to 
the Hearst collection from Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey & Co. Painted in warm deep rose, the 
Madonna’s dress is relieved by a mantle of 
lighter toned blue, while, around the neck 
of the Child, a tiny chain of beads is indicated 
in blue and faded reds. The lively writhing of 
the Child and the serene and lofty monumen- 
tality of the Mother is in Jacopo’s best 
manner—an heroic style that he perfected 
at the end of the medieval period and the 
beginning of the Renaissance, which no other 
Italian sculptor could capture until Michel- 
angelo’s advent. 


There is a Lorenzo Lotto oil, Madonna and 
Child, in the same room, and, in the seventh 
gallery, fitted up as a library, are Spanish 
and Elizabethan tables, a Gothic tapestry, and 
a Madonna by Francesco Bacchiaccia. 

The exhibitions at the New York galleries 
will be changed from time to time so that 
the greater part of the vast collection (which 
has a 110-volume catalogue!) will eventually 
be almost entirely exhibited. Specially se- 
lected shows are planned also for viewing in 
various parts of the country in the future. 


—_———~—=~_~ 


Foundations 


“One must at all times form one’s taste on 
the masterpieces of art: to concern oneself 
with other study is to waste one’s time. One 
may cast one’s eyes on inferior beauties, but 
not study them, still less imitate them.”—Jean 
Ingres, quoted in Walter Pach’s The Life 
and Work of Ingres. 
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Cigarette Underground: Irving D. HorrMan 


Inside the Earth With Irving Hoffman = 


THE EARTH and those who labor on its sur- 
face or under its crust are the special con- 
cern of Irwin D. Hoffman, who, until Dec. 23, 
is holding a one-man exhibition at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists’ Gallery—his first 
since 1935. 


Titled Miners and Reapers, Hoffman’s show 
fills two galleries with 43 canvases. Dominat- 
ing the smaller room are some of the un- 
derground mining scenes which, in both oil 
and the print media, have established the art- 
ist as the foremost portrayer of that industry. 
Deeply colored and lit by the eerie, phos- 
phorescent gleams of miner’s lamps, these 
works transport one convincingly into the 
nether regions where pneumatic drills load 
the murky air with metallic roars. The miners 
are rugged, authentic types, painted with 
surety from studies made underground in the 
midst of mining operations. 

Brother of two mining engineers, Hoffman 
has had access to innumerable tunnels, shafts 
and caverns. He shows miners Riding the 
Bucket down to great depths, he shows them 
resting against idle drills, lighting cigarettes 
from their flare lamps, manning machines. 

“While the dank, stygian, grimy atmosphere 
of mines,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell of the 
New York Times, “is established and the 
rough dignity of this labor is communicated, 
the underground scenes are painted, too, in 
a murkily picturesque vein and even with 
stress on decorative effect.” 

Referring to the surface scenes Jewell 
wrote: “When we reach the upper air once 
more and go about among the ‘reapers’ the 
decorative note is found to be greatly intensi- 


fied. through the artist’s preference for pleas- 
ant high color. Nearly everything now is in a 
blithe key. And one of the happiest of the 
canvases, the excellently designed Sailors’ 
Mess, is full of unforced broad humor.” 

“Mr. Hoffman,” Jewell concluded; “likes to 
put into a canvas as much as it will hold. 
Often a scene will be thronged with forms and 
activity. But the artist remains in control. He 
uses rich ‘juicy’ pigment, paints with gusto 
and—whether the locale be Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba or the United States—decorative 
freshness is preponderant.” 





Old Prom Programs, Etc. ? 


Joseph Cornell, an artist whose work the 
high priest of the movement, Salvador Dali, 
terms “the only truly surrealist work to be 
found in America” is holding an exhibition of 
“objects” at the Julien Levy Gallery, New York, 
until Dec. 31. The gallery director goes Dali 
one further and adds that Cornell is “more 
surrealist than the surrealists themselves in 
so far as his objects derive from a completely 
pure subconscious poetry unmixed with any 
attempt to shock or surprise.” 

Cornell’s subconscious is the conscious life 
of a child coated with an overlay of the years, 
the debris of adulthood forming a top crust. 
He poetizes in terms of fragile and useless ob- 
jects, sentimentalizes over the jetsam of toys, 
bric-a-brac and the like, much as every vet- 
eran apartment dweller in New York senti- 
mentalizes over those things he told the mov- 
ing men to leave behind. As Parker Tyler 
puts it in the catalogue, Cornell “returns lost 
articles of the imagination.” ; 
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“He knows all about art, but he doesn’t know what he likes” 


Courtesy of The New Yorker and James Thurber 


New York’s Gentle Hecklers May Play Hamlet 


Arno, ALAJALOv, STEIG AND THURBER—gen- 
tle hecklers of a New York that takes itself 
too seriously—are being accorded a group 
show through December at the Marie Har- 
riman Gallery, New York. Original drawings, 
many of which have already been reproduced 
in The New Yorker, have been placed on view 
in a mass exposé of 20th century foibles. 

How does a successful New Yorker artist 
get that way? Peter Arno did it via the Yale 
Record, humorous organ of a boys club in 
New Haven. Arno has spent most of his time 
since 1925 (he’s 35) as a cartoonist, but he 
has also produced musical shows and books, 
and at the moment is designing an automobile 
and going into serious painting. He was born 
in New York. 

Constantin Alajalov is a Russian who was 
drafted by the Bolshevists to paint portraits 
of Soviet leaders and teach in the proletarian 
schools before coming to New York in 1923. 
Since then he has been doing cartoons and 
covers for The New Yorker, and he, too, it 


is reported, is now doing serious painting. 

William Steig is (of all things) a product 
of the National Academy. He was born in 
New York, 1907, and attended City College 
before going to art school. And he’s a serious 
artist, with one work already owned by the 
Smith College Museum, where he is soon to 
have an exhibition. He debuted his carvings 
of “Familiar Figures” at the Downtown Gal- 
lery last March. Steig does those New York 
street brats with the thrust-out lower lip. 
Small fry, he calls them. 

Columbus, Ohio, contributed that master of 
faint form, James Thurber. He attended Ohio 
State, did drawings for the Sun Dial there, 
and in his senior year enlisted for war ser- 
vice. Later he worked on the Columbus Dis- 
patch, the Paris Tribune and the New York 
Evening Post, and for a while was on the 
staff of the New Yorker, to which he is still 
a leading contributor. Thurber considers him- 
self more of a writer than an artist. He may 
be doing serious painting, too. 





Tranquility of Bucks County 
Lionel S. Reiss, known for his series of 
portrait studies of Jews made in many parts 
of the world, is demonstrating his versatile 
talent in a watercolor exhibition at the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York, until Dec. 30. Pre- 
vious to his hunt for his famous Jewish types, 
Reiss was an illustrator and an advertising 
agency art director. During the past five years 
he has devoted himself to recording the tran- 
quility of Pennsylvania’s Bucks County. 


Applying his multi-colored washes with care 
and control, Reiss has re-created the calm 
that lends charm to the countryside of Bucks 
County. Great trees, in his latest watercolors, 
cast patches of shade over the walls of houses 
that know centuries of time; abandoned barns 
stand deserted at the sides of little-used roads; 
and an antique shop stands as a cluttered 
monument to yesterday. The seasons, and the 
visual music they make, are recorded in Octo- 
ber Sky, Autumn Evening and in Summer 
Afternoon. Sturdy, original composition lends 
a special flavor to The Dead Tree, in which 
the foreground is completely dominated by a 
barren tree, its branches weaving a bleak trac- 
ery on the ground. 
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Wins Abbott Prize 


Julius Bloch, with an etching entitled War, 
is the winner of the new Yarnall Abbott Me- 
morial prize awarded by the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance at its 17th Annual Exhibition of 
American Prints. The award carries with it $75. 

The winner of the second Abbott Memorial 
award ($50) is Bernard Steffen of New York 
for his print, Suffer Little Children; and hon- 
orable mention went to Walter K. Frame for 
Woods, New Hampshire. The jury making 
the selection of prints for this year’s annual 
comprised Lynd Ward, Emlen Etting, Isa- 
bel Bishop, John E. Costigan, and Victoria 
Hutson Huntley. Members of the jury of 
award were John Frederick Lewis, Jr., Henry 
C. Pitz, and Katharine Schlater. 





John Chetcuti Exhibits 


John Chetcuti, well known watercolorist, 
who has specialized in the painting of vege- 
tables, is a regular member of the faculty at 
the Kit Kat Art Club in New York, where he 
conducts classes in watercolor. Chetcuti’s work 
may be seen in the group show current at the 
Eighth Street Galleries until Dec. 24. 


Munsell Starred 


Earty THis MONTH, Arthur Millier, critic 
for the Los Angeles Times spotted a new star 
in the artist-flecked firmament over California. 
Enthusiastic, he hastened to his typewriter, 
and pounded out for his readers an urgent 
plea not to miss the exhibition of Richard 
Munsell at the galleries of the Chouinard In- 
stitute. The show, wrote Millier, “introduces 
a rising star in the exciting sky of contempo- 
rary American art.” 

Munsell’s exhibition, made up of oils and 
watercolors and of figure pieces and land- 
scapes, is, in Millier’s opinion, particularly 
notable for the small nude and semi-nude can- 
vases. “Top of the heap, and one of the most 
remarkable figures ever painted here,” con- 
tinued the Times writer, “is Before the Mirror. 
Here, in a small space, are the firm, sensitive 
drawing, striking space design, finely con- 
trolled lighting, thrilling color-tones and 
subtle variation of textures which spell a 
great future in the art of painting. The hand- 
some portrait of the designer, Gyo, and the 
three other small nudes . . . all share the 
elegance and ‘quality’ which make this one 
of the year’s most exciting exhibitions.” 

The Munsell canvases were bunched by Her- 
man Reuter of the Hollywood Citizen-News 
“in the category of the impressive.” 

“Outwardly and at first glance,” Reuter 
wrote, “they appear to have been done with 
unconsidered ease. Yet closer scrutiny shows 
firmness of basic structure, and ‘coherence of 
line, mass and tone. They reveal solidity, and 
strong purpose, but they skirt, very effectively 
any suggestion of stodginess.” 

Like Millier, Reuter found the artist at 
his best in his figure pieces. Gray Hair and 
Velvet Ribbon he described as “among the 
most workmanlike canvases of the kind shown 
here in some time. It has quiet but telling 
harmony, and an abundance of strong brush- 
work.” Before the Mirror, Repose and In a 
Wicker Chair struck responsive chords in 
Reuter. 

Munsell, of California, is a New York born 
artist who received most of his training at 
the Art Students League. Besides easel paint- 
ing, Munsell is a staff artist for the 20th 
Century-Fox Studios in Hollywood and is also 
a part-time instructor in painting at the 
Chouinard Institute. 


Before the Mirror: Richarp MUNSELL 
Exhibited at Chouinard Institute Galleries 
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Portrait of José Herrera: Peter Hurp 





Pigtails: EuceNne SpeicHER 


Friends Give Fine Works by Hurd and Speicher to Kansas City 


One or Missourt’s claims to cultural prom- 
inence is Kansas City’s progressive, well-di- 
rected William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, whose 
contemporary American collection, though pro- 
hibited in the will of its founder, is rapidly 
growing through the agency of the Friends 
of Art of Kansas City. According to an an- 
nouncement of Director Paul Gardner, two 
more important, museum caliber contemporary 
American paintings have entered the Nelson 
Gallery’s permanent collections as gifts from 


the Friends of Art. 


One of the new acquisitions, Peter Hurd’s 
Portrait of José Herrera, came to the Gallery 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert B. Fizzell, prominent Missouri patrons. 
The presentation was made through the 
Friends of Art, of which Mr. Fizzell is the 
retiring president. 

The canvas, which appeared in color in the 
late Scribner’s series of fine art covers, is a 
realistic study of a New Mexico cow puncher. 
Tanned and confident, he stands before a 
background of plains and mountains, all en- 


veloped in the crystal-clear Southwestern at- 
mosphere which Hurd is so successful in 
catching in paint. 

Second new acquisition is Eugene Speich- 
er’s recently painted portrait called Pigtails, 
presented to the Nelson-Atkins Gallery by 
the Friends of Art. In it Speicher has, using 
rich, subtly hued pigments, brought to life 
a shy young maiden whose mien, pose and 
expression are in exquisite harmony with the 
connotations suggested by the title. It was 
acquired through the Rehn Galleries. 





European Echoes 


One of the most important archaeological 
discoveries and restorations in some time has 
just been achieved by Mussolini in Rome. 

The House of the Roman Senate, lost for 
centuries among later superstructures, has, 
through patient research, been disentangled 
from its hybrid architectural disguises. Ex- 
ternally, an unimposing edifice, the Senate 
measured roughly 75 by 53 feet following 


_the classic 7 by 5 proportions. 


Research discovered the use of the Senate 
House as a Christian Church, so transformed 
by Pope Honorius in the eighth century. 
Named for Saint Hadrian it was secularized 
by the incorporation of three naves and a 
row of columns. The reconstruction has been 
completed with.a roof in terra cotta tiles. 
Entering the main portal one sees on either 
side three wide steps on which were aligned 
the Senatorial chairs. Before the rear wall is 
the podium of the Presidency between two 
doors. The podium and Senatorial steps are 
of Phrygian and Numidian marble while the 
central floor is a beautiful mosaic of these 
marbles with the addition of porphry. The 
base of a statue of Victory remains on the 
podium. 

External simplicity and unpretentious di- 
mensions may be accounted for by the fact 
that this is among Rome’s earliest public 
buildings, constructed when Rome was a city 
of kings and had yet a long road to travel 
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before Imperial opulence and world power 
had conceived of a Coliseum. 

Legend attributes it to one of Rome's first 
kings, Tullio Ostilio. The Consuls enlarged 
it somewhat and Sylla enriched it. Throughout 
the centuries it was this forum of the Roman 
Senate which was the hearth of those policies 
shaped to ensure for Rome the domination 
of the known world in her day. 

The German press is commenting on the 
hysteria produced in other belligerent coun- 
tries in art life because of war conditions. 
It is stated that the German policy shall ig- 
nore as far as possible such unease. Twenty- 
one art exhibitions were held in the Reich in 
October and thirty in November. 

Italy has let none of the shaken conditions 


$5 to $50 Christmas Show 


Emily Barto 
Irene de Bohus 
Helen Boswell 
Julius Delbos 
Fred’k Detwiller 


Waylande Gregory 
Hildegarde Hamilton 
A. Z. Kruse 

Boris Luban 

Laszlo de Nagy 


and others 


December 18 - January 6 


MERICAN SALON 


Chief Letaiyo, Dir. 
110 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 








of Europe stand in her way, so far, in carry- 
ing on all projects for her World’s Fair in 
1942. Art interests at the Fair will hold an 
important place. 

Mentioned in the preceding column .on 
“European Echoes” was the announcement of 
the suspension of Beaux Arts. Another art 
publication, L’Art Vivant, has been obliged 
to discontinue until such a time when its 
staff may be reorganized. 

Oxford is holding an exhibition of fifty liv- 
ing British artists during November, Decem- 
ber and January in the Ashmolean Museum. 
The purpose of the exhibition is to promote 
contemporary art and more ‘especially te assist 
young artists in these days of hardships. 

—C. R. Borpiry. 


JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC. 


PORTRAITS 
by 
ALBERT 


HERTER 


December 16 - January 6 


33 EAST 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Sword Fishermen: Gorpon GRANT 


Gordon Grant Records Life at Sea 


SAILING sHIPs and the men who man them 
have filled Gordon Grant’s horizon since he, at 
the age of 13, sailed around Cape Horn on a 
wheat ship. He knows ships and their spe- 
cial characters, and he knows the sea in its 
évery mood. This thorough knowledge of his 
favorite material is attested by his water- 
colors, on view at the Grand Central Galleries, 
New: York, until Dec. 23. 

The exhibition has all the salty tang of an 
old port still busy with sailing vessels. Sturdy 
ships flying great spans of canvas make their 
way in and out of port, or plow the waves 
under a convoy of gulls. In some of the 
exhibits, The Squall for instance, the sky is 
black and threatening; in Turmoil and in Men 
Against the Sea it is the ocean that threatens 
—great waves break into thunderous spray 
as they crash into shore. In sharp contrast are 
the sunny depictions of days when harbor 
waters are smooth as gleaming glass, with 
surfaces broken only by jagged shadows. 

Despite the specialized scope in subject mat- 





“The Mystery of Winter” 


ter, there is no monotony in the Grant show. 
Exhibiting a deft, sure control of his medium, 
Grant varies his technique and his color to 
establish on paper the exact values of a 
particular composition. Semi-opaque washes 
of an indefinable gray hue simulate the cur- 
taining effect of an atmosphere storm-dark 
and dripping with moisture. Brilliant days 
are created with crisp, brisk washes that 
darken abruptly to create forms and end, just 
as abruptly, to let the white paper sparkle 
through. Figures in most of the displays are 
minor elements, owing their inclusion entirely 
to their association with maritime professions. 


To Cut $3,000 Melon 

Twenty prizes totaling more than $3,000 
await Indiana artists next month at the 16th 
annual exhibition of the Hoosier Salon, Jan. 
27 to Feb. 10, at the Marshall Field Galleries, 
Chicago. The show is open to all residents of 
Indiana. Full information is given in the 
“Where to Show” column on page 34. 
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EXHIBITION 


Paintings 
by 


WM. H. SINGER, Jr. 
N. A. 


This painting of Norway, a 
gem in color and composi- 
tion, reveals the love and 
genius of the artist. 


BUFFA GALLERY, 58 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 





Carved Direct 


AIR-RAID ALARMS have sent most of Ma- 
teo Hernandez’s sculptures wndergound, but 
through the foresight of Cornelia Van A. 
Chapin, some of his early works were retained 
in America after his last New York exhibi- 
tion, instead of being returned to the sculp- 
tor’s quarters in France. Those early sculp- 
tures are now on display (until Dec. 23) at 
the Fifteen Gallery, together with a large se- 
lection of frescos, prints and drawings. 

Highlighted by the Fifteen Gallery’s show 
is the dominating interest of Hernandez in 
animals. Bears, birds, camels, monkeys—all 
have sat for the famous Spaniard, and all 
have been portrayed with complete under- 
standing. Hernandez, one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of direct carving as opposed to mod- 
elling, achieves a striking likeness not through 
accurate rendering of detail but rather through 
a large grasp of essential forms. Hernandez 
looks through details and chooses for his stone 
the total effect, the total volume created by 
those details. This volume he compresses with- 
in a severe, yet fluid outline. Supplementary 
volumes, as in his Kneeling Marabu, are or- 
ganized into a surface design of which sim- 
plicity, grace and strength are component 
parts. 

Hernandez retains the quality of his mate- 
rial, selecting it always with a shrewd eye 
for its adaptability to both subject and treat- 
ment. As the exhibitor once explained: “The 
sculptor carving direct from life has the fierce 
joy of conquering rebellious matter, shaping 
it to the essential planes of his living model 
in working true to the nobility of proportions 
as expressed in vibrant nature.” Miss Chapin, 
sponsor of the present show, is a firm be- 
liever in the Hernandez credo and rates as 
one of the ranking American direct carvers. 

The drawings and small fresco panels are 
swift, simplified transcriptions. Outline is com- 
pact and form is suggested with a sculptor’s 
natural command. The lithographs, also deal- 
ing exclusively with animal subjects, are from 
the series Hernandez executed for his volume 
on Aesop’s fables. 

Hernandez’s sincere absorption with art 
and humanity was pointedly expressed when 
he counseled young sculptors, impatient for 
success, “to consider the Spanish proverb 
which says, ‘Work as though you live forever, 
and act toward others as though you would 
die tomorrow.’” 





From Embattled Finland 

Jades from the collection of Agathon Fa- 
berge, son of the late Russian court jeweler, 
Carl Faberge, are on exhibition through Jan- 
uary 12 at the Hammer Galleries, New York. 
Bowls, sculptures, boxes, jars, and figures 
carved out of the soapy green stone comprise 
this unusual display. 

Young Faberge is the only son of old Rus- 
sia’s famous jeweler and he inherited his fa- 
ther’s talent, helping him with many of the 
luxurious and miniature creations for the 
Romanoffs. The Soviet government imprisoned 
Agathon at the time of the revolution and re- 
leased him in 1928 after “collectivising” his 
skill for purposes of cleaning and appraising 
the crown jewels. 

Allowed to leave the country as a reward 
for this service to the state, Faberge settled 
in Finland, spending his time trying to re- 
trieve his art collection which had been con- 
fiscated by the Russians. Working through 
diplomatic channels, he recovered some of 
his treasures, a part of which are the fine 
jades now on view at the Hammer Galleries. 

Faberge, at last reports, was still in Fin- 
land. 
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Sly Ceramics 


DeceMBER at the Downtown Galleries, fol- 
lowing the annual practice of Director Edith 
Halpert, is featured by the ceramic sculpture 
of Carl Walters. The Walters exhibits, sculp- 
turally conceived and expertly fired animals in 
ceramic media, are characterized by a nicely 
balanced admixture of naturalism, humor, and 
a sense of the decorative. 

Lions and their spouses relax on pedestals, 
their faces bright studies of suppressed amuse- 
ment or benign complacency. A_ porpoise, 
whose sleek lines give him a modern, stream- 
lined appearance, tops another pedestal, his 
large eyes looking disconsolately ahead. Par- 
ticularly personable are two pigeons who stare 
out at the spectator with a certain amount of 
curiosity. Encasing their forms is a glaze 
which, in its rich, luminous texture and its 
subtle color, draws attention to the increased 
mastery in technique which is evident in the 
present exhibition. 

Walters’ humor, which gives a sly mien to 
so many of his animal subjects, has been the 
determining factor in his Dog Biting Flea. An 
accomplished piece, technically, it is a study 
in intentness, in complete absorption with 
the task at hand—insecticide. 

Supplementing the sculptures is an assort- 
ment of Walters’ pottery—plates, platters, vases 
and dishes, all distinguished by resonant col- 
or and simple outline. 





Accent on the Poetic 


The newest gallery on New York’s 57th 
Street is the trim, comfortably furnished one 
of Ward Eggleston. Eggleston chose for his 
inaugural exhibition a group of 15 canvases 
by F. Ballard Williams, national chairman of 
the American Artists Professional League and 
noted academician. 

The Williams exhibits, all painted last sum- 
mer, are mostly poetic landscapes, softly col- 
ored and suffused with the clear light of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. In some, among 
them his Arcadian Hours, the artist has in- 
troduced figures romantically posed with the 
grace of 18th century Féte ‘Champétre com- 
positions. Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Trib- 
une discerned in this work a revival of “the 
tradition of Watteau.” 

Wrote Cortissoz: “He can treat a large mo- 
tive largely as in the Balsam Gap or the Lake 
Champlain Country, and yet preserve the 
poetic quality, the accent of romantic senti- 
ment. He is skillful in the handling of forms 
and of atmosphere.” Williams is, concluded 
the Herald Tribune critic, “efficient and he 
has charm.” 





Flint’s Latest Nudes 


Nudes, exquisitely drawn and brushed in 
with careful washes, are the stock in trade of 
W. Russell Flint, famous English painter whose 
American public has supported him consis- 
tently and well. His latest nudes, plus an ex- 
pansive study of the interior of Napoleon’s 
stables at La Baume, Provence, are on view 
until Dec. 25 at the galleries of Arthur H. 
Harlow, New York. 

Characteristically, these recent Flint water- 
colors are studies of females, singly, in pairs, 
or in groups, posed on pillow-laden couches 
or on the wet sands of secluded beaches. 
Serving as contrasting notes are several ex- 
hibits in which the figures are costumed. 
Flint’s. models are invariably young, exceed- 
ingly attractive girls, whose figures could not 
help but delight such practiced connoisseurs 
of maidenly beauty as George White or Earl 
Carroll, 
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Royal Cortissoz: Louis Betts 
Presented to the Century Club by the Artist 


Betts Paints Cortissoz, Dean of Critics 


A NEW ADDITION to the walls of New York’s 
venerable old Century Club is a portrait of 
its president, Royal Cortissoz, painted by 
Louis Betts, prominent American artist. The 
canvas was presented by the painter. 

Betts, who is master of a swift, sure tech- 
nique, transferred Cortissoz’ features to can- 
vas in four sittings last April. The sittings 
evolved out of Betts’ long felt desire to paint 
Cortissoz, whom he has long admired, both 
as a critic and as a man of culture and learn- 
ing. The experience, reported the noted por- 
traitist to THe Art Dicest, was one of the 
most pleasant in his career, which has in- 
cluded professional contact with some of the 
most prominent leaders in this country. Paint 
was laid on canvas while the sitter, a superb 
raconteur, conjured out of the past memorable 
experiences involving his friends “Jimmy” 
Whistler, Childe Hassam, John La Farge and 
other figures whose names have grown almost 
to the legendary. 

With a rare gift for gracious prose, a deep 
scholarship in the field of old master art, and 
an artistic perception that was early sharpened 
on the whetstone of architectural study, Royal 
Cortissoz, the dean of America’s art critics, 
has been a guiding influence in American 
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NEW PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICANS 
WALKER GALLERIES 


artistic taste for upwards of forty years. Dur- 
ing that period he has presided continuously 
and with an easy dignity over the art pages, 
first of the New York Tribune, and, later, the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Never allowing himself the luxury of aloof- 
ness in his profession, Cortissoz has been an 
intimate friend, counsellor, and guide to in- 
numerable American artists during these years, 
and he has seen many rise to fame during 
his editorship of the Tribune art page. Some 
of the most charming and absorbing passages 
in his critical writings recently have been 
reminiscences concerning his artist and archi- 
tect friends who have passed on. 

During a career that has spanned probably 
one of the most violent aesthetic upheavals in 
world art history, Cortissoz has clung tena- 
ciously to his concept of beauty—a classic con- 
cept of absoluteness which he knows resides 
in the great art of the old masters, and which 
he delights to find today in contemporaries, 
young or old, when he can honestly say that 
he has found it. 

Now in his 60s, yet an active Diogenes along 
the art galleries of 57th Street, Cortissoz 
writes and lectures with sustained vigor and 
unashamed enthusiasm—about Beauty. 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 







FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


Jj. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Ave., New York 





GALLERY 


FIFTEE 37 West 57 St. 


MATEO 


HERNANDEZ 


Frescoes - Graphic Arts - Early Sculptures 
UNTIL DECEMBER 23 


Paintings From Switzerland by 
GORDON M. 


McCOUCH 


To December 30th 
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WATER COLORS 


f BUCKS COUNTY 
by LIONEL S. December 12 - 30 


REISS 
MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.), N.Y. 


DAY ~ EEKMAN 


JOINT EXHIBIT EXTENDED TO 
DECEMBER 22nd 


GRANT STUDIOS, 175 Macdougal St. 
NEAR WEST 8 ST. 









THE 
‘WHYTE GALLERY 


1707 H ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 


“STUDIO HOUSE” PAINTERS 


Until December 30 


THE DOWNTOWN 
NEW CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


by 
CARL WALTERS 


and 
Xmas Exhibition of Paintings 
113 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE ART DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


Here’s New York, sitting on the very peak 
of the western art world, supplanting in every 
way not only Paris but all the other art cap- 
itals of the world. Each new boat tying up 
at a Manhattan dock brings a new load of 
artisans, artists and art. Here, at the moment, 
is the only large active group of commereial 
art galleries. Here are the world’s only active 
art buyers. Here are most of the world’s art- 
ists. And what does New York do? 

Practically nothing. 

Art is give and take. Painters went to Paris 
in earlier days because there was turmoil 
there, excitement, a throbbing importance to 
art in those days. There was always the official, 
salon, Beaux-Arts art, and there were the 
revolts against it. There were arguments, ges- 
ticulations, fierce truths to be defended in 
Paris’ heydey, and, earlier, in Munich’s and 
Rome’s artistic life. 

In New York? Everything petering out. 
The Academy elects just enough artists un- 
der thirty-five to forestall criticism. The Art- 
ists Congress has practically folded. The left 
wing and right wing, confused by political 
events, have discovered that they never were 
arguing about art, anyway. Picasso is accepted 
with silence. The lame ducks limp along; the 
prize-winners take home prizes and say noth- 
ing and no one else says anything. The gal- 
leries put on their tepid shows, week after 
week, count their diminishing profits, and 
quietly lower standards in vain attempt to 
raise their profits. They'll try anything these 
days—primitive, surrealist, academician—dis- 
cussing weakly the approaching cold spell. 
And the three good artists in New York re- 
tire further into their studios—further each 
week. 

We need a Ten O'Clock lecture, a good 
libel suit, or a Robert Henri, or a Marie An- 
toinette. We need a Bouguereau, a Rodin. 
We need—here in New York—some warring 
aesthetic camps, an active snob group, a scan- 
dal—something to blast our complacency. 

The town has everything in art but in- 
tensity. 


For the Sock on the Mantelpiece 


The foregoing is bile. Meanwhile, there 
are events to be recorded. The Christmas 
show, device by which art galleries merchan- 


dise goods within the $5-$50¢0r $25-$100 and 
other price brackets, is now the main _at- 
traction, as happens annually,-.and it holds 
interest for several classes of people. First, 
those shopping about for gifts will- find that 
a painting, drawing, or sculpture. is one of 
the most acceptable of Christmas presents, 
now that shirts, bathrobes, and perfume are 
so commonplace. 


Secondly, the art browser, intent upon go- 
ing about in constant search of discoveries, 
will find that some of these Christmas shows 
have an astonishing amount of undiscovered, 
or at least, unhonored talent. 


For the flavor of a bargain basement, the 
Ferargil Galleries is the place to go. There, 
downstairs, Miss Barbara Bredin is presiding 
over nearly a hundred pieces of sculpture 
and paintings and drawings by young, middle- 
aged and old artists of America at $5 to $50. 
Particularly fine selection of sculptures. 


For flower paintings, landscapes and fig- 
ures by women artists, the Argent Galleries 
is the answer. An exceptionally wide selec- 
tion of work by members of the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and Sculptors is 
hanging on the walls through the _holi- 
days. For someone’s Christmas stocking: Ann 
Brockman’s Anemonies; Alexandrina Harris’s 
Red Tulips; Florence Cannon’s Spring Gar- 
den, Camden; Charlotte K. Lermont’s Res- 
taurant; and the Two Pears by Dorothy Ocht- 
man. Prices low; many other desirable works. 

At the Vendome Gallery five dollars to fifty 
will purchase any one of 35 paintings, many 
of them by recognized contemporaries. Nice 
things there by Polly Parkman, R. W. Fran- 
cis, J. E. Robb, Caryl Harris, Maria Lamp- 
asona—all of which names are less familiar. 

American watercolors, any one of which 
would make an excellent gift are on view 
through the month at the Kraushaar Gallery. 
Here Dean Fausett, Russell Cowles, Henry 
Keller, Walt Dehner, Joseph Barber and oth- 
ers are presented in their characteristic moods 
and in a medium well suited to’ those moods. 

In the same building the busy Studio Guild 
has a Christmas show of oils on view repre- 
senting artists from all parts of the country. 
Here the little landscape of the Maine Coast 
by Alberta F. Edmands, is on the Fortnight’s 


Rainy. Day: Gorpon McCoucn. On View at Montross Gallery 
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Santa Maria della Salute: VAN 
Day Truex. At Carstairs 


Santa Claus list. Plenty of other choices. 
Other fine selections may be seen at the 
Grant Studios and at the 8th Street Gallery, 
both down in the Village. 

Don’t forget, either, that prints are fine 
gifts, especially -if the beloved is an apart- 
ment dweller. R. H. Woiceske at Kleemann’s 
and Stow Wengenroth at Macbeth’s are two 
of America’s best selling printmakers. For a 
wide selection, visit the Society of American 
Etchers annual at the National Arts Club. 

Contemporary Arts Gallery, always a place 
for finding new talent, has a large, low-priced 
holiday show; the moderns from Europe 
tailored to the gift budget are on view at the 
Perls Gallery; excellent small paintings by 
Americans may be seen at the Babcock Gal- 
leries; another Christmas show is downtown 
at the Artist’s Gallery; and the Artists Con- 
gress (sorry, it has not folded) presents a 
$50 budget exhibit also on Eighth Street, 
near the Whitney Museum, at the A.C.A. 


Dreaming in Paint 


It is good to report that Pierre Matisse has 
been temporarily demobilized by the French 
government and is back in New York to direct 
his gallery. “The situation in Europe,” Mr. 
Matisse writes this column, “is most serious, 
but it seems to be entirely a technical war in 
which we individuals who have no experience 
are of little service, at least for the time be- 
ing. I stand ready to aid when I can but for 
the present I am not needed.” 

Mr. Matisse is presenting this month a se- 


__ lective exhibition of the works of Yves Tan- 


guy, French surrealist who has also recently 
arrived for a visit to America. The proceeds 
of this exhibition, held under the authoriza- 
tion of the French government, will go toward 
the assistance of other artists working in Paris. 

Tanguy’s art is not as familiar to New York- 
ers as that of most of the other surrealists. 
Tanguy, according to James Johnson Sweeney 
writing in the catalogue, “is a surrealist, it 
is true, ‘a guide out of the times of the Druids 


, of the mistletoe,’ as Andre Breton has called 


him—a necromancer, a haunted fantasist. But 
there are two broad types of Surrealist paint- 
ers: the illustrator of dreams and the dreamer 
in paint. Just as Miro in practically all his 
work subsequent to 1925 belongs to the latter 
category, so does Tanguy.” And that neat dis- 
tinction would seem to place a third surreal- 
ist, Salvador Dali—in category number one. 
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Drawings a la Mode 

“Fhe Whitney Museum’s Allen Tiicker me- 
morial is the main one-man show of the 
month, and the “Small Masterpieces” at 
Durand-Ruel is probably the finest group 
show. The best-seller of the fortnight is the 
Van Day Truex exhibit at Carroll Carstairs 
where, out of 19 wash drawings of familiar 
architectural sights in Rome and Venice, 13 
have thus far been sold. 

Henry McBride writes in the Sun that they 
are “in the mode,” these drawings, and that, 
perhaps, explains their sales appeal. In a half 
column defense of “swank” (spelt shwank, 
when you want to be swanky), McBride writes 
of the Truex drawings: “One might be sent 
instantly to the White House, not as a gift, 
but ‘collect.’ It would be most instructive 
against that background, recalling to our 
rulers that “shwank,’ in its way is just as in- 
teresting as poverty, and that one of the surest 
ways to eliminate poverty is to encourage a 
little more shwank in the community. Shwank 
is the process of being alive, poverty is a 
process of being dead.” 

The only troubling influence McBride could 
find in these drawings of Treux is that “all 
his beautiful motifs are relics” of other days. 
“Don’t we build beauty spots anymore. Or 
is it that we refuse to value what our artists 
create?” 

Charm in Sculpture 

While on matters relating to elegance, one 
of the most elegant shows of the month has 
been on view at the Arnold Seligmann, Rey 
& Co. galleries—a show of French sculpture 
most of which is by such charmers as Clodion, 
Falconet, Carpeax and Houdon. 

There are two terra cotta figurines repre- 
senting Vestal Virgins, by Clodion, which are 
the most captivating pieces; a bust of La 
Fontaine, by MHoudon, the strongest. For 
French verve, the Carpeaux study for that 
laughing extrovert, Apollo, which he carved 
on the facade of the Opera House in Paris, 
will be hard to match. On the sentimental 
side, but not too much, is a Broken Mirror, 
by Dalou, which is carved direct in marble. 
For milady, there is a lovely Venus by Fal- 
conet; and for the connoisseur a bas-relief of 
the Dauphin, by Girardon. 


Two New Talents 


Goode P. Davis, whose first name is pro- 
nounced like the salutation to a Puritan 
housewife, is a young portrait artist who, in 
his first show now at the 460 Park Avenue 

[Please turn to page 34] 


Mrs. Dwight Francis: Goove P. 
Davis. At 460 Park Avenue 

















PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


* 


EXHIBITION FROM 
DECEMBER 30 


Closed Sunday 
Open New Year’s Afternoon 
from 2 to 5 P.M. 


* 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


Herbert Lawton 


Boston 
AMERICAN SILVER 
Including the historical 
Lee tankard by Revere 
FURNITURE 
Phyfe, McIntire, and other 
American examples 
PAINTINGS « MINIATURES 
Including American portraits 


Cafferty - Rosenberg painting 
WALL STREET PANIC, 1857 


Public Sale 


January 4 at 2 p. m. 











































ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


THE CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 


AMERICAN GLASS 


FORMED BY 


Mrs Frederick S. Fish 


New York 
CHOICE COMPREHENSIVE 
GROUPS OF 
Rare and beautiful specimens 
of Sandwich lacy and other 
pressed glass, blown three- 
mold, hand-blown and pat- 
tern-molded glass including 
South Jersey, Stiegel, and 
Mid-Western varieties 





ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT 
ENGLISH LUSTREWARE 


Public Sale 


January 5 and 6 at 2 p. m. 
Glass Catalogued by Helen McKearin 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 75c 


* 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN. 
LESLIE A. HYAM., Vice-Presidents 











Along the Delaware: WiitiamM L. LATHROP 


New York Sees Memorial Show to Lathrop 


One SepremBer day in 1938, William L. 
Lathrop anchored his home-made boat off 
Long Island’s Montauk Point and recorded in 
his log the tumbling barometer readings that, 
with ghostly precision, foretold the approach 
of the shrieking hurricane which in a few 
hours was to accompany his death. Too good 
a sailor to let the fierce wind and water con- 
quer, the noted Pennsylvania artist is believed 
to have died of a heart attack at the height 
of the storm. 

Lathrop’s career, in the form of the can- 
vases he brought into being, has been recalled 
on the walls of the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York. There, until Dec. 24, hang 24 paintings 
and a group of drawings and etchings that 
sound the progress of a veteran artist ap- 
proaching closer and closer to his ideal. 

It’s a soft sound that permeates the gal- 
leries, for Lathrop’s goal was peace and un- 
marred quiet. An idyllic haven in his day, the 
world he painted is doubly desirable now, 
when the earth knows so little of the remote 
stillness, the cozy aloofness with which he im- 
bued his paintings. 

Many of them, like Along the Delaware, are 


sensitive transcriptions of the tranquil coun- 
try flanking the Delaware River near New 
Hope, Pa., the village that for 40 years was 
the artist’s home. Conjured out of misty gray- 
greens and subtle blues, the two buildings 
and the trees at the rear provide a vertical 
accent for the foreground. Just behind, the 
river gleams like unsheathed steel, and over- 
head a soft sky impregnates the soft atmos- 
phere with gleaming light. Other works, 
among them The Plowman, are composed of 
great expanses of sky, a low horizon and a 
flat foreground dominated by a figure. 

The atmosphere, and modifications wrought 
by rain, wind, or sun, never ceased to in- 
trigue Lathrop. Three exhibits, Coming Show- 
er, Black Squall, and Clearing Off, emphasize 
his sensitivity to subtle atmospheric nuances 
and highlight his ability to transfer them 
with a subdued palette to canvas, without loss 
of mood-creating essentials. 

These and the other canvases in the Ferar- 
gil’s memorial show evoke a spirit, seemingly 
eons removed, in which the bounty and infi- 
nite calm of nature were the keynotes of 
existence. 
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Light via Hassam 


Licut, the object of all Impressionists’ 
affection, was the lodestar which Childe Has- 
sam followed throughout his career. How he 
broke up his palette and with small areas of 
pure color simulated the component hues of 
the spectrum is reviewed in the exhibition 
which the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, New 
York, are sponsoring until Dec. 23. 

The show, well balanced and on a consis- 
tently competent level, picks up Hassam’s 
work, with an 1896 canvas, Italian Barque, 
Gloucester, and carries it on down to 1926, 
which is the date of his 17th Hole, Water 
Hazard, Easthampton. The canvases spanning 
these time limits are a visual record of the 
progress of one of America’s most highly es- 
teemed Impressionists. 

The earliest work is accented by relatively 
strong contrasts and is, in technique, closer 
to the extreme impressionism of such French 
exponents as Monet than are exhibits of later 
date. Particularly luminous is Springtime, 
which was painted only a year after the 
Gloucester canvas. The central figure, a wo- 
man seated in contemplation, is placed in a 
setting rich in the flavor of the 90's. 

Hassam’s study of light and what it does 
to surfaces is the theme that gives unity to the 
exhibition. In his Evening, Pont Aven he has 
recorded its shimmering rays as it was playing 
over and giving visual being to a quiet val- 
ley town. This canvas, though painted in 
1897, was not exhibited until 1935, the year of 
the artist’s death, at which time it was ac- 
corded the Saltus Medal at the National Acad- 
emy and was invited to the Carnegie Interna- 
tional of the same year. 

That Hassam sometimes experimented with 
different techniques is shown by his New 
England Bar-room (1906), an exhibit that, 
in both subject and treatment, is akin to 
Sloan’s work of the same period—the reign 
of “The Eight.” 





Old New England 


The spell of old New England hangs over 
the watercolors of Dorothy Holt, which, un- 
til Dec. 25, are on view in the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. Drawn with a New Englander’s innate 
respect for correct detail, the Holt watercolors 
are executed with clean, precise washes of 
subtle, grayed color. Some of the composi- 
tions, City Walls, Providence, for example, 
are studied organizations of textured areas, 
in this case meticulously executed brick walls 
of contrasting tone and hue. 

Except for several views of New York City, 
Miss Holt has largely limited her show, which 
is her first solo exhibit on 57th Street, to her 
native Providence and surrounding country- 
side. Prim churches, dignified courthouses and 
picturesque old mills have been set down with 
sensitivity to linear pattern. 





Hildegarde Hamilton Appraised 

During the season, New York is seldom 
without an exhibition by Hildegarde Hamil- 
ton, inveterate traveler and chronicler-in-paint 
of far-away places. At present a large group 
of her oils is on view at the Decorators Club 
Gallery (until Dec. 23). 

Emily Genauer, World-Telegram critic, wrote 
of the Hamilton canvases that, “color in them 
is on the realistic-impressionistic side, which 
is to say that it’s local color, rather than plas- 
tic or architectonic, but local color as altered 
by sun and air and recorded by one putting 
them down as thus observed.” 

“If there is any change in Mrs. Hamilton’s 
work,” concluded Miss Genauer, “it lies in 4 
new solidity of form.” 
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Mrs. C. J. Sullivan 


WITH POIGNANT TIMING, death came on Dec. 
5 to Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, just one day 
before the opening of the auction sale she 
had arranged for the dispersal of her impor- 
tant collection of modern art. Mrs. Sullivan, 
one of the founders of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and until a few months ago operator 
of the art gallery that bore her name. was 60 
years old. She died at her home in Astoria, 
Long Island, after a prolonged period of ill 
health. 

Born in Indianapolis, Mrs. Sullivan studied 
art at the University of London and at the 
Slade School in London. She began her ca- 
reer teaching art classes in De Witt Clinton 
High School of New York and at Pratt Insti- 
tute. In 1917 she married Cornelius J. Sullivan, 
member of a prominent New York law firm, 
and with him, until his death in 1932, she 
formed an important collection of works by 
modern artists, particularly famous French- 
men, Arthur B. Davies and Maurice Prender- 
gast. The Sullivans were adventurous collec- 
tors beginning their buying long before the 
contemporary Frenchmen became a fashionable 
vogue. 

The storm-provoking Armory Show of 1913 
instilled in Mrs. Sullivan, in Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and in the late Miss Lillie P. 
Bliss an enthusiasm for modern art which 
culminated ultimately in the founding of the 
Modern Museum. In recognition of her ini- 
liative and support, the Modern Museum in 
1935 elected Mrs. Sullivan an honorary life 
trustee. The museum’s resolution of election 
contained a citation to Mr. Sullivan, who, un- 
til his death, was legal adviser to the institu- 
tion. Mrs. Sullivan opened her own gallery 
in 1932 and continued its operation until last 
summer, when failing health compelled her 
to retire from active management. 

After services in New York’s Church of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, burial took place in Holy 
Cross Cemetery, Indianapolis. 





Talkin’ It Over 


With Elizabeth McCausland, Springfield Re- 
publican art critic, acting as moderator, five 
forums on contemporary art are being held 
by the United American Artists, C.1.0. af- 
filiate, in New York. Rockwell Kent, presi- 
dent of the organization says “it is our hope 
to bring harmony between the various schools 
of art.” The lectures are held Thursday eve- 
nings at the Labor Stage, 39th Street and 6th 
Avenue. Admission to single lectures, 35 cents. 
The series, $1.50. The subjects plus the par- 
ticipants indicate untamed discussions—noth- 
ing moth-eaten. 

The first lecture, Social Realism, was given 
by Philip Evergood, Harry Gottlieb and Wil- 
liam Gropper. The topic for Dec. 28 is Amer- 
ican Romanticism with Jean Liberte, Bruce 
Mitchell, Miron Sokole and James Lechay 
speaking. On January 18 Walter Quirt will 
speak on Surrealism and Joseph Solman on 
Expressionism. Abstract Art In America will 
be discussed Feb. 15 by Stuart Chase, Irene 
Pereira and David Smith; and Contemporary 
Sculpture on March 7 by Harold Ambellan, 
Robert Cronbach and Herzle Emanuel. 





Twice Given 

As an encouragement to the city’s younger 
artists, William George Bruce, Milwaukee civic 
leader recently commissioned Milwaukee’s ris- 
ing young artist, Paul Clemens, to paint his 
portrait, leaving it to the artist to decide what 
use he would make of the picture. Clemens 
has given the painting to the Milwaukee Art 
Institute’s permanent collection. 
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Ichabod Crane: Waytanne Grecory (Colored Terra Cotta). 


Horse Teamed With Art to Aid War Victims 


MorE THAN A THOUSAND OBJECTs illustrat- 
ing “The Horse in Art” have been assembled 
to form a benefit exhibition now on view on 
the second floor of 4 West 57th Street, New 
York. Under the auspices of the French and 
American Association for the Relief of War 
Sufferers, and the Committee of the Amer- 
ican Fund for Breton Relief, the proceeds of 
the show will go directly to relieve French 
civilians in the present war. The exhibition 
continues until Dec. 23; admission is 25 cents. 

Practically every medium of artistic expres- 
sion is included in the huge exhibit, and 
nearly every artistic style and period. The 
horse, his armor, trappings, even the hitching 
post—everything relating to man’s beloved 
steeds—are represented in painting, sculpture, 
glass, silver, wood, marble, bronze, jade, tapes- 
try, ivory, and other materials, together with 
rare books on horses. 

Among the paintings the outstanding group 
is a collection of English and American horse 
pictures, mainly sporting themes, by Ben 
Marshall, James Seymour, Henry Stull, Charles 
Towne, Edward Troye, Henry Alken, John 
Ferneley, John Frederick Herring, James 
Ward, Charles Cooper Henderson, Dean Wol- 
stenholme, James Pollard, George Veale and 
Scott Leighton. 

Another important section in the many- 


sided exhibit is the collection of small bronzes. 
These represent such well known animaliers 
as Remington, Barye, Proctor, Isadore Bon- 
heur, and, in various other sculpture material, 
Paul Manship, Herbert Hazeltine, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Florence Fish, John Held, Jr., 
Waylande Gregory, Renee Sintenis and Fran- 
cis B. Godwin. 

In the sculpture section horses from ancient 
Greece and China rub shanks with those from 
18th and 19th century Europe. 

The exhibit has been assembled by the well 
known impresario of animal art exhibits, Karl 
Freund. 





James at Blair Academy 

G. Watson James, Virginia artist, whose 
work in art with a Vermont boys camp at- 
tracted national attention in recent years, 
is holding a one-man show at Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., exhibiting landscapes of the 
Virginia countryside. James is a regular ex- 
hibitor in the famous Manchester, Vermont, 
summer salon and has appeared in Chicago 
and Washington annuals. 

The Blair Academy show was arranged by 
Thomas Elliott, head of the school’s art de- 
partment. James is a member of the staff of 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Telecast Photo of Van Gogh’s Bedroom at Arles. Courtesy of N.B.C. 


Television—For Art What Radio Was for Music 


Above may be seen a telecast reproduction 
of Van Gogh’s famous Bedroom at Arles, taken 
from Caroline Bergh’s Van Gogh-Gauguin tele- 
vision program last month. It gives some idea 
of how telecast art looks as it comes over 
the air, but it must be kept in mind that 
these photographs are never clear as the ac- 
tual image on the screen. Because of the un- 
doubted possibility of television as an aid to 
art dissemination, THE Art Dicest asked Al- 
ton Kastner of the National Broadcasting 
Company to prepare the following article. 
To our knowledge, he is the first to attempt 
a critical survey of art-and-television’s past, 
the advantages and limitations, and to peek 
logically into the future. 


By ALTON KASTNER 


“ 


. and I know that television will do 
for art what the radio has done for music!” 

These words have been echoed by practi- 
cally every one of the artists, critics and com- 
mentators who have appeared on the art tele- 
casts presented by Station W2XBS of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Alfred Barr, of 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art started 
it last May when he spoke from NBC’s televi- 
sion studio with Nelson Rockefeller to mark 
the opening of his museum. 


But before looking into the validity of the 
statement, let’s examine briefly the tie-up of 
television and art to date, and uncover the es- 
sential limitations and drawbacks of television 
as a medium for presenting works of art. 


Barr and Rockefeller inaugurated the art 
telecast in May simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the Modern Museum; and since that 
day the Museum has proved itself a pioneer 
in the field, following through shortly with a 
telecast of a remarkable Belgian motion pic- 
ture on Van Eyck’s “Adoration of the Lamb.” 
While the movie dissected this masterpiece, 
which showed closeups of details in relation to 
the panel as a whole, Alfred Barr spoke. Spoke 
largely about the power of the motion picture 
to reveal vividly and dramatically the original 
painting—then about the painting itself. Mean- 
while an appropriate musical background of 
15th century music was supplied by staff 
musicians on instruments of that period. Van 
Eyck, music and commentaries—all this shot 
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through the ether to an audience sitting com- 
fortably in their living rooms! A rosy pros- 
pect for television, to say the least. 

The first literal showings of paintings, how- 
ever, occurred in June, when the World-Tele- 
gram’s Emily Genauer showed reproductions 
from the World Fair’s Masterpieces of Art 
and established the technique for art telecasts. 
Two cameras were used. One focused on Miss 
Genauer first, and while her image and voice 
were relayed to the receivers in the Metropoli- 
tan area via NBC’s Empire State Building 
transmitter, she introduced the show. Then 
a second camera, focused on a black and 
white reproduction of the initial painting, went 
into action. One by one, at half to one minute 
intervals, the rest of the pictures were then 
presented—interspersed by the commentator’s 
stream of patter about the pictures, the art- 
ists and sundry matters. 

Technicolored telecasts are not available as 
yet—that obviously is television’s prime limi- 
tation. But then, black and white reproductions 
have been used since the camera’s invention, 
and people are now used to coloring art 
masterpieces with their minds’ eye. In that 
matter of reproductions employed—Caroline 
Bergh, who last month presented an exciting 
Van Gogh-Gauguin telecast, prefers, like Miss 
Genauer, to use extra-contrasting dull finish 
prints, as all reflexions from the batteries of 
blinding studio lights are here eliminated. 
Mabel Cobb, however, whose interest lies 
mainly in the promotion of art books in con- 
junction with the publishers, uses color re- 
productions. But the drawback here is that 
only the lighter and vividly colored pictures 
which are sharply delineated come over the 
screen clearly. Dark red and green, for ex- 
ample, tend to look exactly alike, whereas a 
light red and a light green in the same picture 
are sharply differentiated. 

In nearly all cases portraits are most tele- 
genic of all. The heavily delineated, sharply 
contrasted Gauguin portraits showed by Miss 
Bergh, for example, were reproduced faithfully 
on the television screen, whereas the detailed 
Van Gogh landscapes televised poorly. In the 
Syndics of the Master’s Guild, shown by 
Mabel Cobb, only the light-colored faces 
showed clearly. The darkish background was 
an inconglomerate mass. The vivid Gainsbot- 


ough landscapes, also culled by Miss Cobb 
from Craven’s book, appeared on the screen 
with remarkable clarity—but only because of 
the telegenic coloring. 

We thus have here television’s second limi- 
tation in the field of art; one, however, that 
will be overcome when the sensitiveness of 
the camera’s iconoscope is increased so as to 
grasp an infinite amount of detail. 

But to finish up with our history. After 
the Genauer telecast, the Modern Museum 
sterped in again, presented three talks by Vic- 
tor D'Amico wherein he demonstrated dry- 
point, etching and stage designing. Then 
caricature reared its head when Conrado Mas- 
sageur, famed Cuban caricaturist,: demon- 
strated the art which he has helped to develop. 
Early in October the television-art season real- 
ly started rolling, with Sheeler coming twice 
to NBC’s television studio to present and dis- 
cuss his paintings, prints and photography. 
James Rowland Angel, former president of 
Yale University and at present Educational 
Counselor for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, introduced Sheeler to the audience and 
uttered the now trite remark about television 
doing “for art what radio has for music.” 

Miss Bergh’s aforementioned Van Gogh- 
Gauguin was then presented; and just this 
month, Mabel Cobb opened an entirely new 
field by her showing of dozens of excerpts from 
Craven’s Treasury—which she accompanied by 
comments extracted from the book itself. 
That was NBC’s last art show to date. Next 
week Miss Bergh (whose portrait, incidental- 
ly, was the last one painted by Derain) will 
return—this time accompanied by Waylande 
Gregory and a collection of his miniature 
ceramic sculpture. Gregory will also show 
slides of some of his heroic pieces in construc- 
tion, and will discuss various phases of their 
development. 

Other art telecasts in the works include: 
Picasso (while his works are still showing at 
the Modern Museum); Eilshemius (whose- 
rather “loose” paintings are not particularly 
telegenic; but since he lives romantically on 
57th Street, will make a vivid subject for the- 
Metropolitan audience); John Sloan (whose 
recent Gist of Art provides a timely peg; he, 
too, will appear in person); and two other 
book “reviews” (Rockwell Kent’s mew col- 
lection, scheduled for this month, amd Peyton 
Boswell’s fine book of reproductions, for early: 
January). 

That, specifically, is the past and future of 
art in television. Although it isn’t much more 
than a roll-call, it should give you a pretty 
clear idea of the type of material NBC is 
working on. 

A little more now on the technique and re- 
sults of the art telecast up to now.. In the 
first place, the scripts have been om the dull 
side. If the show is to maintain a steady in- 
terest it must be more fluid. Heretofore, some: 
thirty seconds to a minute have been devoted 
to each picture (which must be borderless, 
mounted on blue-gray cards to avoid light re- 
flexion, and measure approximately eight by 
ten inches—for the camera is placed almost 
on top of the picture) and accompanying pat- 
ter. This too regular time-spacing leads to 
monotony and a sense of staticness. 

Suspense is another necessary element, and 
this can best be achieved by humanizing the 
artist and showing his development. For it 
must be remembered that the audience, not 
having directly asked for the show, must be 
sold on the idea before he'll concentrate on it. 

Before radio-time, you had to travel, spend 
money, and concentrate rather heavily to get 
music first hand. Consequently, music became 
the property of a small group of Americans- 
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Auction Calendar 





Dec. 15 & 16, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from collections of the 
late Mrs, Charles M. Newcombe & others: Eng- 
lish & other furniture, decorative porcelains, 
faience & paintings; Flemish & Aubusson tap- 
estries; Oriental rugs. Now on exhibition. 

Dec. 19, Tuesday evening, Plaza Art Galleries; 
from collection of B. Allan Arlick & others: 
comprehensive selection of Currier & Ives prints, 
works from most categories; an oil by William 
Fitzwilliam Tait. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 4 & 6, Thursday & Friday* afternoons & eve- 

nings, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the library 

of the late Paul Lemperly of Lakewood, Ohio: 
lst editions of English and American authors. 

Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 4, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 

: leries; from collection of Herbert Lawton of 

| Boston: Early American furniture, silver, paint- 
ings, miniatures and Staffordshire figures. On 
exhibition from Dec. 28. 

Jan. 5 & 6, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke- 
', Bernet Galleries; from famous collection formed 
by Mrs. Frederick S. Fish: Early American 
glass comprising Sandwich lacy and other 
pressed glass, blown 3-mold, and hand-blown 
and pattern-molded examples; Oriental Lowestoft 
porcelain; Staffordshire. Bristol and Sunder- 
land lustreware. On exhibition from Dec. 30. 
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Sullivan Prices 


IN ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT auction 
sales of modern art in recent years, the col- 
lection formed by the late Mrs. Cornelius J. 
Sullivan was dispersed before a packed house 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on Dec. 6 and 
7. Realizing a total of $148,750, the sale was 
studded with works which brought prices in 
five figures, and the consensus of the art 
field is that the sale was a success. Top price, 
$27,500, was reached when Walter P. Chrysler, 
Jr. acquired Cézanne’s portrait, Madame Cé- 
zanne, a canvas which made its American 
debut in the famed Armory Show of 1913 
and which has been included in major mu- 
seum shows throughout the country. The bid- 
ding started at $10,000, jumped to $15,000 
and then briskly climbed the ladder in $1,000 
steps until the final price was reached. 

Second highest price of the sale was the 
$19,000 paid by a New York private collector 
for Van Gogh’s Mlle. Ravoux, a canvas that 
was part of the Modern Museum’s tremen- 
dously successful Van Gogh exhibition. 

Among the predominantly French works was 
a sprinkling of canvases by American artists, 
both colonial and modern. The American of- 
fering to fetch the highest price was a por- 
trait of James De Lancey painted by Gilbert 
Stuart; Charles Sessler, Philadelphia dealer, 
paid $7,600 for it, that figure having been 
arrived at from bidding which began at $2,500. 
Other Sullivan prices are listed in this is- 
sue’s “Late Prices from the Auction Mart” 
department in the next column. 





New Print Annual 


In an endeavor to awaken in local artists a 
special interest in the people and landmarks 
of western Pennsylvania, Westminster College 
in New Wilmington, Pa., will sponsor from 
May 1 to 15, 1940, its First Annual Western 
Pennsylvania Print Exhibition. The show, 
which is under the direction of Harold J. 
Brennan, head of the college’s art department, 
will offer three prizes carrying cash stipends 
of $25, $15 and $10 and three honorable men- 
tions. 

Entries, which may be lithographs, etchings, 
woodcuts, aquatints, engravings or drypoints, 
must reach Director Brennan by April 20, 
1940. Already named to the annual’s jury are 
Wilfred Readio, head of the printing and de- 
sign department at Carnegie Institute, and 
Walter Read Hovey, head of the University 
of Pittsburgh’s art department. 
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Currier & Ives Sale 


Messrs. Currier & Ives move fulsomely in- 
to the auction spotlight on Dec. 19, when the 
Plaza Art Galleries disperse the large collec- 
tions of B. Allan Arlick and other owners. 
The lithographs, which go on exhibition on 
Dec. 15, are divided into representative groups 
and cover almost every type of work produced 
by the famed recorders of 19th century 
America. 

Star of the historical prints is one by 
Pendleton, Camp Putnam, described by Harry 
T. Peters in his book, America on Stone, as 
“outstanding . . . technically excellent.” Under 
the heading of marine subjects is another 
Pendleton print, The U. S. Frigate, Constitu- 
tion. These are of particular interest, because, 
aside from aesthetic considerations, they are 
the work of Currier’s first employer, and con- 
sequently date from before the founding of 
the firm of -N. Currier. Also in the marine 
category is @ rare N. Currier impression of 
The Chinese Junk, Keying. 

Grouped with the sporting subjects is a fine 
original oil by Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait, signed 
and dated 1884. Horse prints are offered in 
great variety, and among the fishing scenes 
is Trout Fishing on Chateaugay Lake. 

Of particular interest is an impression of 
The Lightning Express Trains—Leaving the 
Junction, a print that has come up for auction 
only once during the past decade. Other note- 
worthy offerings are the Rocky Mountains— 
Emigrants Crossing the Plains, Eastman John- 
son’s Husking, and a selection of country and 
city scenes. 





From Art to Law to Art 


A memorial show to William G. Sharp, Jr., 
is the attraction until Dec. 16 at the Bonestell 
Gallery. Sharp, Ohio-born and Paris trained, 
spent World War I as an interpreter, return- 
ing after the Armistice for law courses at the 
University of Michigan and at Harvard. But 
law proved uncongenial, and Sharp went back 
to painting. 

His works, solidly organized and broadly 
impressionistic, are straightforward efforts to 
record the essential nature of flower group- 
ings, interiors and landscapes. With relatively 
broad strokes of color he has, in such can- 
vases as Cedars in Snow and Home from 
School, caught the damp flavor of winter. 


At Parke-Bernet 


LONE SALE on the Parke-Bernet Galleries’ 
auction calendar for the last fortnight in De- 
cember is that of the 18th century furniture 
and decorations collected by Mrs. Charles M. 
Newcombe, Maria Kennedy Tod and others. 
This sale, which began on the 14th, concludes 
with afternoon sessions on the 15th and 16th. 

The holiday fortnight, always one of com- 
parative inactivity for the auction sales rooms, 
is followed by a busy week, beginning on Jan. 
4 with an important sale of rare American 
silver, paintings, furniture and miniatures from 
the collection of Herbert Lawton of Boston. 
Heading the list of American silver is a Paul 
Revere tankard which was originally owned 
by Colonel William Raymond Lee, patriot and 
master of the famous Lee mansion at Marble- 
head. There is also a large porringer by Re- 
vere, a pear-shaped teapot by Benjamin Burt 
similar to the example in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and a pair of sauce boats by Zach- 
ariah Brigden. Other silversmiths represented 
are John Edwards, Shem Drowne, and William 
Simpkins. The paintings include the Wall 
Street Panic in 1857, with figures by James 
H. Cafferty and architecture by Charles Ro- 
senberg. 

On the afternoons of Jan. 5 and 6, the com- 
prehensive collection of early American glass, 
formed by Mrs. Frederick S. Fish, will be 
sold. The Fish collection, well known to con- 
noisseurs, includes items of Sandwich, lacy 
and other pressed glass, blown, three-mold, 
hand-blown and pattern-molded pieces of 
South Jersey, New York State, New England, 
Stiegel, and Mid-Western workmanship. Many 
of the examples are rare in quality, individual- 
ity, design, form and color. 

Among the particularly important pieces are 
a tare Pittsburgh-Ohio thin translucent glass 
sugar-bowl and cover with broken-swirl rib- 
bing and a brilliant Stiegel sapphire dish. 





Portraits at Barbizon Hotel 

The Little Gallery of the Barbizon Hotel 
in New York is presenting, until Jan. 8, a 
show of the canvases by H. E. Ogden Camp- 
bell, nationally-known portraitist. Included 
among the portraits is one of Professor 
Charles B. Upjohn of Columbia University 
and three child studies. Supplementing the 
figure studies are flower pieces, among which 
is Roses and Peonies. 


Late Prices from the Auction Mart 





powrwwwwewewEEeeeeeeee_eeses 
Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any 
announced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Paintings & Sculpture 


Derain: The Window on the Park (P-B, 
IIE iccstes iaspecedediscicipneessccnsconsvsasavscess $ 3,500 
Gauguin: Autour Des Huttes: Martinique 
(P-B, Sullivan) Knoedler & Co. ............ 2,700 
Van Gogh: Mile. Ravouxr (P-B, Sullivan) 19,000 
Redon: Poppies and Daisies (P-B, Sulli- 





WO D AS crac vssumenecendats\sdgniceosenssosecececcduscésoevsess 3,000 
Modigliani: Lunia Czechowska (P-B, Sul- 

livan) Chester Dale  ...........ccccccccocsseeeeess 1,600 
Rouault: The Clown (P-B, Sullivan) ...... 2,500 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Femme Dans Le Jardin 

De M. Forest (P-B, Sullivan) ......... ... 6,700 
Stuart, Gilbert: James De Lancey of 

(P-B, Sullivan) Charles Sessler 7,600 
Davies, Arthur B.: Bud to Blossom (P-B, 

SUIT nck acachs casidicecdensucussnpapesesssosesesaseices 2,600 
Rouault: La Familie (P-B, Sullivan) Krau- 

Ghaar Galleries ............cccccccccssccsesceceseceees 900 
Degas: Danseuse (P-B, Sullivan) Krau- 

Gear GRTIITIIG . §00.n.ecccecccsccseccccescescssceseoes 750 


Picasso: Mother and Child (P-B, Sullivan) 850 
Cézanne: Madame Cézanne (P-B, Sullivan) 

Walter P. Crryier., Fr. .,..000....0200.0.00000085 27,500 
Picasso: Study for La Toilette (P-B, Sul- 





livan) Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. .............. 1,350 
Chardin: Still Life (P-B, Sullivan) . 4,500 
Redon: Flowers (P-B, Sullivan) 

See GOAT. cccanceveccsbesesiscssveccesesyecccees 2,200 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Head of a Woman (P- 

B, Sullivan) Kraushaar Galleries ........ 2,100 
Van Gogh: Coin de Verger (P-B, Sullivan) 

Lilienfeld Galleries ............cccccessecceecneens 1,650 


Braque: Still Life: Guitar (P-B, Sullivan) 


Valentine Galleries ..............cc.ccccccceccoseres 
Cézanne: Pings A Bibemus (P-B, Sullivan) 

SRI: Be OUR, caccrcenceccsisersonsnamessinediivaninn 1,500 
West, Benjamin: The Death of General 


1,600 


Wolfe (P-B, Sullivan) W. H. Coverdale 1,100 
Davies, Arthur B.: Balance of the Scales 

(P-B, Sullivan) Ferargil Galleries ...... 1,000 
Remington, Frederic: Mounted Trapper 

(bronze) (P-B, Holmes, et al) ............ 675 
Remington, Frederic: Bronze equestrian 

group (P-B, Holloway) _ ...........cccccscsecees 400 
Bouguereau: Bacchante (P-B, Holloway).. 400 
Vigee-Lebrun: Girl With Pigeons <«P-B, 

Holloway) Miriam Parks ..................... 375 
Prints & Drawings 
Ozanne: D’Estaing’s Expedition to Amer- 

ica, 1778 (drawing), (P-B, Thorpe) C. 

la a = BI: uishieneiscctianttavbecensinieentaiied $ 500 
Early stipple engraving of Alerander Ham- 

SOU Ga RENMIIED | ic ceccnctnasvccknestscecosss 575 
Doolittle, A. B.: Yale College at New 

Haven (line engraving), (P-B, Thorpe) 

Bland Gallery .................. diadiocnsoungprsvouigge 925 
Maverick, P.: Wall Street, N.Y. (colored 

SE Fa: = 0a SEMI ve cnnnspenshthmreieentves 625 
Papprill, H.: color aquatint of Troye's 

painting of Lexington (P-B, Thorpe) .. 450 
Green, Valentine: mezzotint of Cop- 


ley's Portrait of Henry Laurens (P- 

OR SER GS Se Ane 360 
Papprill, Henry:: Nee York (aquatint in 

colors), (P-B, Thorpe} Michaelsen Gal- 

PURE. cocdgvaseconewickenctocenasalgtedoaduaehaunediaaniets 350 





THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


Shadow Magic: Martin Lewis 
John Taylor Arms $25 Prize 


Encounter: Isapet BisHop 
$50 Noyes Memorial Prize 


Rainy Night: Mortimer Borne 
J. Frederick Talcott $25 Prize 


American Etchers Present Impressive Annual Exhibition 


For THE 24TH SUCCESSIVE YEAR the Society 
of American Etchers has brought together 
the work of most of the nation’s best print- 
makers, famous and unknown, in a selective 
display. This year’s annual, on view at the 
National Arts Club of New York until Dec. 
28, is a big, comprehensive show made up of 
198 exhibits by 170 printmakers. A special 
feature is the retrospective showing of 27 
prints which, since the Society’s founding, 
have been presented to associate members. 
Latest addition to this group is Samuel Cham- 
berlain’s Bird’s Eye View of Senlis, a print 
that encompasses the finest of technique. 

A new note in the Society's show is the in- 
clusion of miniature prints, many of them no 
larger than postage stamps and none of them 
more than five inches in either dimension. The 
metropolitan critics liked these dimunitive 
efforts. Emily Genauer in the World-Telegram 


Shadows: Kerr Esy. Awarded Shope Prize as 


characterized them as “grand . . 
and very fine.” 


. very typical 


Responsible for selecting the exhibits were 
jurors Eugene Higgins, Armin Landeck, Reg- 
inald Marsh, Chester B. Price, and Albert 
Sterner. Responsible for the naming of the 
prizewinners were Paul Cadmus, John E. Cos- 
tigan, Thomas W. Nason, Louis C. Rosenberg, 
and Ernest D. Roth. A compilation of this 
latter group’s taste and judgment brought to 
Isabel Bishop the Henry F. Noyes Memorial 
Prize of $50 for her Encounter, which, through 
the terms of the prize, is acknowledged to 
be “the best print in the exhibition.” Law- 
rence Kupferman’s Abandoned House was 
voted the best print by a Society member, a 
designation carrying with it the $25 Kate W. 
Arms Memorial Prize. Mortimer Borne’s 
Rainy Night, named the best print by a non- 
member took the J. Frederick Talcott Prize. 


“Best Composition” 


John Taylor Arms, president of the Society, 
selected Martin Lewis’ Shadow Magic for 
the Arms prize of $25, given each year to the 
best example of technical execution. Honor- 
able mention under this heading went to Arm- 
in Landeck’s 1] West 11. 

Gerald A. Holmes, Perry C. Smith and Ed- 
gar I. Williams, architect-jurors for the $50 
Henry B. Shope Prize for the best composi- 
tion, selected for that honor Kerr Eby’s Shad- 
ows. Honorable mentions were accorded Louis 
C. Rosenberg’s Chartres, Martin Lewis’ Shad- 
ow Magic and Gerry Peirce’s Ghost Town. 

Surveying the show as a whole, Edward Al- 
den Jewell of the Times wrote that “technical 
soundness is encountered in abundance all 
around the walls. Sometimes that virtue is, 
so to speak, offered as, exclusively, its own 
reward. Again, quality of workmanship will 
attach to plates that are genuinely creative 
—fresh in ideas, original in statement. For 
the most part the work is extremely accom- 
plished, and in numerous instances it proves 
of outstanding excellence.” 

Among the displays evincing power, Jewell 
mentioned Niels Yde Andersen’s Full Dinner 
Pails, “a striking drypoint marked by a trans- 
verse design of clouds and smoke and grime- 
weighted human forms;” Martin Petersen’s 
Hunters Waiting for the Call; and Paul P. 
Wheeler’s High Wind. Under the heading of 
prints noted for their delicacy (“though it 
is not delicacy divorced from strength”) Jew- 
ell listed: John Taylor Arms’ In Memoriam, 
Reginald Marsh’s Diana Dancing Academy, 
C. Jac Young’s Slumbering Hills, Minna Cit- 
ron’s The Dealer, and, in the miniature divi- 
sion, plates by Paul F. Berlandier, Isabel 
Bishop, Arthur W. Heintzelman, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, Saul, and James ‘Swann. 

Jewell’s classification of prints “excellent 
on one count or in general” included works 
by Peggy Bacon, Mildred Bryant, Lewis C. 
Daniel, Arthur W. Heintzelman, Orpha Klink- 
er, S. L. Margolies, Roselle H. Osk, Doel 
Reed, William Sanger, Karl Schrag, James 
Swann, R. W. Woiceske and John W. Winkler. 
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Villows in Winter: WotcrEsKe 


The Winter Wonderland of Woiceske, Etcher 


AN ANNUAL EVENT in the print department 
of the Kleemann Galleries, New York, is a 
show of the etchings of R. W. Woiceske, one 
of America’s most popular printmakers. This 
year’s Woiceske show, on view through De- 
cember, is a comprehensive mirroring of the 
artist’s career. On display are 78 of his prints, 
most of them the views of snow covered roads, 
and the quiet, white-crested valleys that have 
established Woiceske’s reputation. 

A sure draftsman, Woiceske is adept at 
varying his line to express the precise spirit 
of his subject, whether it be the soft tracery 
of snow resting on pine trees or the bite of 
small, crisp flakes driven by a bitter wind. 
Having made winter his province, Woiceske 
has explored every aspect of it for material. 
Day and night, valleys and plains, and swirl- 
ing snow storms, all of these, in the essence 
of their spirit and in their visual form, have 


been recorded by Woiceske’s skilled needle. 

Five of the prints in the show—White 
Magic, Prelude, Milky Way, Winter, and 
Wind and Snow—are among the few avail- 
able impressions from these particular plates. 
Their present market value speaks eloquently 
of the capacity of contemporary American art 
to prove itself, apart from purely aesthetic 
considerations, a handsome investment. 

One of the exhibits, Evening Light, demon- 
strates Woiceske’s command of his needle 
over additional subject material, because in 
it he shows himself completely at home with 
a soft, warm summer scene. And though these 
summer impressions are regarded by many as 
on a level with the best of the winter sub- 
jects, the artist’s public is such that these have 
not yet met with the response accorded his 
typical snow scenes. Woiceske, like many an 
actor, has been “typed” by his audience. 





Rest from Holocaust 


Three years ago Esteban Vicente was 
obliged, because of his political convictions, 
to abandon Franco’s Spain and take refuge 
in America, where he has since continued 
with an art career that he began in Madrid 
and Paris. Until Dec. 16, the Kleemann Gal- 
leries, New York, are presenting the paint- 
ings, watercolors and drawings in which Vi- 
cente recorded aspects of his adopted land. 

The exhibits, which won from Walter Pach 
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the appraisal that they “are good,” deal most- 
ly with Martha’s Vineyard, summer haven 
of numerous artists. The Martha’s Vineyard 
that Vicente brought back, however, is not the 
island of boat-strewn shores that captivates 
most limners, but instead, that of interior 
reachs of tree-laden landscape. Characterizing 
them all is a carefree restfulness, a deep feel- 
ing of calm and security—two attributes of 
the American scene that would strongly im- 
press one coming from Spain’s late holocaust. 
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Orphans No More 


THOSE ORPHANED ARTISTS, the color print 
makers, have finally found parents and a home 
—the newly formed American Color Print 
Society, with headquarters at the Print Club 
in Philadelphia. 

Relegated to the outside by the restrictive 
term of “black-and-white” when it came to 
print maker with an extra 50 cents in his 
have an annual salon of their own and the 
first in the series opens Feb. 5 at the Print 
Club. It is a show open to every American 
print maker with an extra 50 cents in his 
pocket to send along with two prints as an 
entrance fee. Details of the show are carried 
in the “Where to Show” Department, page 34. 

Announcing the coming show in the Phila- 
delphia Record, Dorothy Grafly pointed with 
pride that her city is one with a long record 
of firsts in such art matters though she added 
(for local consumption only) that the old 
city is “better at giving birth to ideas than 
to nourishing its offspring.” 

“The color print,” writes Miss Grafly, “is 
a lusty infant in this country, nurtured partly 
by the Federal Art Project, and partly by 
widely scattered little bodies of artists who 
recognize the growing demand for color. In 
print shows of national calibre, however, it 
is a waif, without status among its black and 
white brethren.” 

The color printmakers, Miss Grafly contin- 
ues, “stand today where the lithographers 
stood ten years ago.” At that time the latter 
were taken under the wing of the Print Club, 
which instituted a lithography salon. “Today 
no print medium in the country can claim 
the vigor of lithography.” And that a similar 
phenomenon may be in store for the color 
print makers is abundantly suggested, she 
points out, by the new interest in color pic- 
tures—in the cinema, in newspapers and mag- 
azines, and, within the last few months, “art 
picture books like Thomas Craven’s Treasury 
of Art Masterpieces and Peyton Boswell, Jr.’s 
Modern American Painting not only hit best 
seller lists, but proved again the lure of color 
as a’ sales argument.” The print, being the 
least expensive of original art forms, Miss 
Grafly, concludes, “should glean rich harvest 
from this groundwork.” 

Headed by Florence V. Cannon, president, 
the new society has three regional vice presi- 
dents, Glenn Wheete of Oklahoma; Frank 
Hartley Anderson of the Southern Print Mak- 
ers; and Emil Ganso of Woodstock. Secretary 
is Mary Mullineux; treasurer, Juanita Smith. 





Christmas Siesta for Whitney 


Don’t try to take in the Whitney Museum 
on Christmas day or the two days before, the 
23rd and 24th. The museum will be closed. 
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Millier Thrilled 


A FEATURE of the art page of the Los An- 
geles Times is the corner in which, each Sun- 
day, Critic Arthur Millier records “the art 
thrill of the week.” Last Sunday Millier’s 
thrill was the exhibition of the paintings by 
Fletcher Martin at the Los Angeles Museum. 
Martin’s show, wrote Millier buoyed up by 
real enthusiasm, ranks the artist as “one of 
the strongest, most individual painters in the 
group of Americans now leading the world’s 
output of expressive art.” 

Martin, robust, young, ex-ranch hand, ex- 
boxer, ex-logger and ex-sailor, draws on his 
full backlog of experience for vigorous taken- 
from-life figures. Wrote Millier: “The wist- 
ful girl at the door in Tomorrow and Tomor- 
row, the roaring drunk spending a month’s 
pay having him a time all alone at the bar; 
the hopeless Migrant Woman, dignified by 
the courage of despair; the hunted Fugitive, 
to whom a city street is more terrible than 
the jungle; the hard-as-nails Lad From the 
Fleet, waiting for the bell which once sent 
Martin himself into many a Navy boxing ring 
—these figures all come from his life.” 

Millier qualified his enthusiasm by record- 
ing certain weaknesses among the exhibits, 
but the credit side remained preponderant. 
“Sheer power and stark simplicity,” wrote the 
Times critic, “are the first qualities that im- 
press on seeing his figures. The pictures begin 
as abstract designs of lines and three-dimen- 
sional forms. Modeled by tones and colors 
and enlivened by various textures, these ab- 
stract beginnings are gradually refined by the 
painter’s sentiment toward likeness to nature.” 

Millier’s conclusion: “The total effect from 
his drawings and paintings recalls the mix- 
ture of shock and loveliness with which only 
one previous American artist made his debut. 
His name was George Bellows.” 
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Established 1892 


Stow Wengenroth 


Dry Brush Drawings and Lithographs by 


STOW WENGENROTH 





Waziri Merchant: THomas HANDFORTH 


With Swinging Line 

Patuans, Sikhs, Waziris, Afghans and 
Afridis and Rajputans, who are the far Indian 
equivalents of Kansans, Buckeyes, Missourians 
and the like, are pictured in line this month 
(until Dec. 23) at the Hudson D. Walker 
Galleries, New York, where Thomas Hand- 
forth is having a new exhibition. Returned 
now from the Orient, Handforth has been busy 
making lithographs of drawings of types he 
made last year in India. Both drawings and 
prints are in the show. 

There is a series of studies of Ram Gopal, 
who is a Hindu temple dancer from Mysore, 
also there are preliminary sketches by Hand- 





forth for his recently published child’s picture 
book, Faraway Meadow and for another book, 
Mei Li (both done in the Orient), together 
with many depictions of ‘animals, men and 
scenes of the Orient. 

It is an exciting show, in the estimation 
of Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune. 
Handforth “retains his individuality through 
all his contacts with exotic life, and expresses 
it with stimulating virtuosity.” 

“While the deftness and assurance of his 
clean, swinging line,” writes Emily Genauer 
of the World Telegram, “never ceases to be 
a source of joy, it is his characterizations 
which this time prove especially intriguing.” 





To Tour South America 


Art and international relations both have in 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, a spon- 
sor who translates his idealism into vigorous 
action. Latest evidence of Mr. Watson’s in- 
terest is the assembling of a composite ex- 
hibition from the two shows which his com- 
pany presented at the New York and the San 
Francisco fairs. This exhibition will, some 
time in the near future, be circulated through 
South American countries as another strand 
in the cultural ties now being established be- 
tween the two Americas. 

Meanwhile, both fair exhibitions will be 
shown throughout the United States, the New 
York group of canvases touring to the West 
Coast, and the San Francisco show, to the East 
Coast. Stops will be made at museums and 
galleries which have invited the canvases. 

Concurrently, Mr. Watson is arranging for 
the formation of a collection of American art 
to be composed of two canvases from each of 
the 48 states, selection to be charged to lead- 
ing art authorities in each of the states. 
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Course in Greek Art 


Ir GREEK SCULPTURE is not already appre- 
ciated by school children today, the Boston 
Museum Extension Department has a pain- 
less and certain-to-be-popular introduction to 
the art in the newest publication of its Illus- 
trative Sets, entitled Greek Athletics and Fes- 
tivals, by Hester Harrington Stow. 

These sets, comprising a large portfolio of 
reproductions suitable for placing on exhibi- 
tion on the schoolroom wall, and accompanied 
by historical and appreciative text for the 
teacher’s use, bring art down from the ped- 
estals of the museum right into the hearts 
of the pupils. The new set, reproducing se- 
lected fifth century statues, bas-reliefs, vase 
paintings and mosaics, depicts ancient ath- 
letes under ancient showers, at the gymnasium, 
running in the stadia, throwing the discus, 
boxing, wrestling, playing ‘ball, etc., and por- 
trays scenes from the various festivals. There 
is a total of 40 large-sized reproductions, each 
captioned and ready for the wall. 

Though compiled originally as an induce- 
ment to interest the more adamant Boston 
school children in works of art, these illus- 
trative sets have been in such demand by 
schools and teachers throughout the country, 
that arrangements have been made for them 
all to be published eventually. 

Of a projected series of one hundred, near- 
ly half have been completed in unpublished 
form and are already being lent to schools 
in and around Boston. Most of the others 
are in preparation and the present set is 
the second to be published for wide distribu- 
tion. The prospectus list of forthcoming 
titles includes sets on Republican Rome, Greek 
Drama, Highways of the Ancient World, 
the Indus Civilization, the Arthurian Legend, 
The Bible as a Book, The Papacy, Cavaliers 
and Puritans, Virgil, Dante, and other sub- 
jects relating to history, literature,:and legend. 


Paintings of Istanbul 


New York’s New School for Social Research 
has lately acquired a collection of watercolors 
by Fikret Monalla, Turkish artist famed for 
his paintings of Istanbul. The Monalla works, 
given to the school by Dr. Vedat Tor, president 
of the World’s Fair Turkish Commission, will 
be shown in the school’s galleries from Dec. 
27 to Jan. 10. 
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The Field of American Art Education | 


me 


Florida Progress 


In April, 1927, representatives of several 
of the art clubs of Florida met in Orlando 
and, in an effort to establish cohesion and 
direction of the art movement in the state, 
organized the Florida Federation of Art. 

Early this month, on December 7, 8 and 9, 
the Federation, under the competent presi- 
dency of Hildegarde Miller-Uri, returned to 
its founding city for its annual convention. 
Besides business meetings, discussions and a 
banquet, a large exhibition marked the as- 
sembly. Chairman of the convention was Dr. 
O. P. Fairfield, president of the Orlando Art 
Association, this year’s convention host. As- 
sisting with arrangement details were Mrs. 
J. K. Knight, Mrs. H. C. Jerome, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Hudson and M. Fraser. Florida, winter 
haven of the Eastern seaboard, has been stead- 
ily forging ahead in recent years in art 
achievements. 


To Aid Little Red School 


The scholarship fund of the Little Red 
School House will be the beneficiary of half 
the proceeds of all sales made at a special 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture and graphic 
art scheduled for presentation in the Artists 
Gallery of New York from Dec. 20 until Jan. 
9. Among the well-known exhibitors (there 
will be 150 represented) are Eilshemius, Max 
Weber, William Zorach, Minna Harkavy, Mil- 
ton Avery, Marc Peror, and Peter Blume. 








Direct from Paris 


Recent works done by students of the Paris 
ateliers of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts are on view through December, 
in the school’s new seventh floor studios at 
136 East 57th Street. An exceptional interpre- 
tation of interiors from France and Italy is 
included. 






Eluding Sea Raiders 


Word comes from Henri Heydenryk, New 
York representative of the famous Dutch frame 
that the 
war has not cut off the supply of imported 
Heydenryk’s shipments have so far 
safely 
negotiating the war-clouded waters washing 


making firm of A. J. Heydenryk, Jr., 


frames. 
eluded both mines and sea raiders, 


Europe’s shores. 
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TO THE 
ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


Tue Art DIGEST’s success in obtain- 
ing a great circulation has been an 
asset to the art schools of America. 
































Your advertisement in THE ART 
DIGEST will result in an additional 
group of. students. 


























TO THE 
PROSPECTIVE ART STUDENT 


Information as to rates, location, 
faculty and requirements of the 
various art schools of America are 
available to readers of THE ART 
DIGEST. 
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Still Life: Three Mornings 
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Write for Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. ELdorado 5-6345 


















Witte Museum School of Art 
San Antonio, Texas 
CLASSES IN FIGURE, PORTRAIT AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTING 
November 1, 1939 to April 1, 1940 
under the direction of 


HEN RY LEE McFEE 


‘or information address 
ELEANOR onveRDenk, Witte Museum, San Antonio, Texas 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
SCULPTURE PAINTING DRAWING 


FUNDAMENTAL & CREATIVE STUDIES 
DAY AND EVENING. CLASSES 


624MadisonAve.,N.Y.C. Tel. ElLdorade 5-8008 


WATER COLOR 


Painting 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
by Prominent Artist 
NUDE e COSTUME e STILL LIFE 
Beginners & Advanced Students 
Tues. & Fri. 7-10 P.M. @ Sat. 10A.M.-4 P.M. 


KIT KAT ART CLUB 32! W. 56th St. 


Phone: CO 5-0693 


ST. PETERSBURG 
WINTER School of ART 


@ January to April “inclusive” © 
S. Peter Wagner, Instructor 


Studio 611 — Jackson St. North 
ST. PETERSBURG FLORIDA 
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California School of Fine Arts 


ee by the San Francisco 
rt Association 


Regular Senies August to May 


Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 


interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


SESE ESE ESSE SESS OOS EE OS IF OOOO 
WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June through September 








Address Secretary 
Sti se here rer be New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts. Advertising, stage 


craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Se B.F.A. degree. 


ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


a RT seme 
Cleveland 
] School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

IUustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ABBOTT comncnciat art 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





















ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (Winters) 


The A. K. Cross School changes failure 
to fame for artists; saves years for 
students; gives art appreciation quickly 
through the vision of the best painters. 
The Home Course gives more than per- 
sonal instruction by old methods. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. (14thSummer) 








WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 
STILL LIFE-FIGURE-PORTRAIT-LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 
39 East 8th Street « New York City 


GRamercy 5-7159 








ALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
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a lege offering a fully rounded curriculum 
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e 
or professional artists, designers, craftsmen and art 
4 teachers. A state accredited, non-profit institution. Fac- 
ulty of specialists. Tuition moderate. Beautifel campes 
at College and Broadway, Oakland. 
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}] Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicage, Chicage. I1l. 


The school department of THe Art Dicest 
is regarded by thousands as a DIRECTORY 
OF THE LEADING ART SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 





Tucker Memorial 


[Continued from page 5] 


the vehement expressionism of a subsequent 
style that, while in the main strongly indi- 
vidual, at times confesses its indebtedness 
to Vincent Van Gogh. .. . 

“Allen Tucker wasn’t in the least timid 
when it came to experimentation. In his work 
one is always conscious of paint and of man- 
ner. He may seem, as an artist, limited. Yet 
often he succeeded in creating a very definite 
sense of atmosphere. Nor did his vigorous 
style rest} upon a single inelastic formula.” 

After eulogizing the character and bed-rock 
integrity of Tucker, Jewell was “inclined to 
think that he was bigger than his art.” There 
is something “inelastic, bleak, gaunt, and even 
crude in the artist’s particular mode of paring 
down form to its skeletal core.” 

“There is, it seems to me, a certain hard- 
ness and there is a certain dryness in his 
painting: qualities that, when linked with so 
harsh a process of loosely brushed simplifica- 
tion, can appear even »s clumsiness. Color 
is opaque and chill,, without respect to sub- 
ject. Only now and then do we encounter 
anything like richness in the pigmentation. 
Those are of course not defects per se, but 
as concomitants of an inveterate painting 
manner they can seem to reinforce an effect 
of monotony.” 

On the other hand, Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune had no complaints on the 
art of Tucker. 

“His attack on a subject was decisively 
direct,” wrote Cortissoz. “It is this force of 
his that I recognize peculiarly the Allen 
Tucker I knew. He had grace, and sympathy, 
and subtle perception but he had, primarily, 
force. His color is bold. His forms are as 
boldly defined. When it rains as it does in one 
of his most characteristic pictures, The Squall, 
the rain is positively tangible. Observation 
was one source of his intensity, but another, 
even more fruitful, was his imagination. This 
it was that made his originality eloquent. His 
work as a whole, leaves the impression of a 
painter who was able, had a deep integrity 
and was possessed of a gift of singularity.” 

The Post critic, Jerome Klein, was brief in 
his dismissal of Tucker. “He might be called 
an ex-impressionist,” wrote Klein. “For he 
began with the study of light. From that be- 
ginning he strove toward personal expression- 
ism. But his limitations appeared in the lack 
of depth and force of his art. It stands up 
to a degree only because it is true in tone, 
true to his impressionist sources.” 





Wild Fowl by Jaques 


Wild Fowl, besides being “in season” for 
huntsmen, have been the theme center of sev- 
eral fall exhibitions, including Francis Lee 
Jaques’ show at the Kennedy Galleries. On 
view through December, the Jaques canvases 
depict a great variety of native and foreign 
wild fowl. 

The exhibitor, who is a staff artist at New 
York’s Museum of Natural History, made 
many of his studies while in distant parts 
of the globe with museum expeditions, which 
took him to such divergent places as the 
Artic Circle and the exotic South Sea islands. 





SIDNEY LAUFMAN 
LANDSCAPE CLASS 
South Carolina 


December to May 
For particulars write to 


Beaufort, S. C. 


Sea Island Hotel 





Ozenfant 
School of Fine Arts 


drawing painting architecture modeling 


is sraneferved from Paris & London to 
New York. 


The prominent French painter teaches and 
works in daily contact with his students. 


Soon the course of ARCHITECTURE 
will be conducted by the great 
architect ANTONIN RAYMOND. 


Mr. Ozenfant is author of FOUNDATION 
OF MODERN ART; and a new _ book, 
recently published by Macmillan, N. Y.: 


JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE 


Bulletins on request: 


OZENFANT SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
208 E. 20th St. (near Gramercy Park) 
Tel.: GRamercy 7-9723 New York City 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
tor TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 










STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 

Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s 

pny oe vers wet "Sia: sad Facheon 
s 

UWustrators for their training > s 8 ae 11 on Request 


_ 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 


Mid-Year Classes begin January 22. Specialized training 
in Advertising Design; Interior Architecture and Deco- 


request. Address: 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, ew YORK 
LE IIR LIER LIE A EA SEE ALES ODOR i SEE 


Osenee CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


RAWING @ PAINTING © SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION e FASHION » DESIGH 
ADV’T ART o@ INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING @ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Special courses in Design, Advertising, Fashion 
and Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. 
Day, eve, children’s classes. Begin Classes Now. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, W. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 


SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
20th YEAR = SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
oon for 1939-40: Bernard M. Keyes, A.W.A., Fine = 
Geo. Lambert, 7 Commercial; Harriet E. a 
sign, Cant Wm. Stecher, Illustration; Sami. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seott € Carbee, Director & Senior aime 
Catalog A-D KENmore 2557 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 
Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., and other 








nationally known artists who make their home on 
Zs Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box L, 


Kit Whitman, 
oo Calitornia 


Director 





CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 





HAVE YOU ORDERED your copy of 
MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING by Pey- 
ton Boswell? Price $5. THe Art Dicest. 


The Art Digest 
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ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


will conduct Sunday classes 
from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


200 West 57 Street ¢ Circle 7-258! 





COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 


Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
eS POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


ART CLASSES 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DRAWING e PAINTING e SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART ¢ WOOD ENGRAVING 
Frank Mechau in Charge 
Werner Drewes ¢ Oronzio Maldarelli 


University Extension Classes 
EAST HALL ¢ 1145 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 25, 1939 to May 25, 1940 
= Boardman Robinsen, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 

Drawing, Painting, \ilustration, 
Mural Painting and Oesign, Lithography 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


YLAND 


jelly 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 



















MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endewed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Hlustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, INTERIOR DeEc- 


ORATION, DesIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeERciIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harorp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NRINGLING *“" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. (ut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 

hb: . Anatomy and Composition. Advertising Art, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 

\ Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester opens February 6, 1940 

For information, address: 
Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 

















School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





15th December, 1939 





THE READERS COMMENT 


[Continued from page 4] 


of aesthetic form unequalled by any artist of 
our time. That they are formless, as I main- 
tain, is easily demonstrated. 

Form is the aesthetic technologic term for 
that which is commonly called beauty; hence 
if a work is lacking in beauty it is, ipso facto, 
formless. Anyone who possesses eyes and a 
modicum of intelligence can recognize the 
plain fact that Picasso’s works are the quintes- 
sence of ugliness; and that his distortions, 
more properly termed deformations, proceed, 
not from any formal necessity, but from a per- 
verse will to demolish form. In music, ugli- 
ness, or unorganized sound, is called noise as 
opposed to the beauty of ordered sound. The 
pictorial counterpart of cacophony is cacog- 
raphy. As an exponent of visual ugliness, 
therefore, Picasso must be classified as a 
cacographer, or manufacturer of visible noise. 

Do normal people prefer foul odors to ex- 
quisite fragrances? Do they enjoy the sound 
of cacophony more than that of symphony? 
Do they derive no pleasure from beauty but 
require instead cacography of the most de- 
basing sort as pabulum for their souls? There 
can be no doubt that we are here confronted 
with a definite perversion of taste—a true 
coprophilia of the spirit. Who can deny that 
a predilection for smut denotes a filthy mind; 
or that a delight in ugliness, by the same 
token, must denote an ugly mind? It is not 
at all impossible that the spread of this de- 
praved taste is a prodrome of impending bar- 
barism in which may be found, perhaps, the 
clew to the disorders of our age. The Syna- 
gogue wherein this cult of the ugly flourishes, 
and the local source of infection that poisons 
our nation’s culture is the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. How noble, in contrast, are Mrs. 
Whitney’s sincere and persistent efforts to 
encourage a normal and healthy American 
Art! 

Though far from being among those who 
proclaim as great art every work produced 
by an American, I nevertheless feel justified 
in ‘asserting emphatically that there are in 
America far abler artists than any to be found 
elsewhere today. Certainly the novelty manu- 
facturers of l’ecole de Paris are unworthy 
to be compared with men like Reginald 
Marsh, the decorator of the New York Cus- 
toms House; with Thomas Benton, particu- 
larly in his latest avatar; or with Paul Cad- 
mus, Edward Laning, Boardman Robinson and 
a host of others; each, as a master of form, 
worth a hundred such prestidigitators as Pi- 
casso. The more shame, then, that they were 
overlooked in the interests of sensationalism 
and profits. 

Coming at a time when you, Edward Alden 
Jewell, Forbes Watson and other writers 
seemed to have prepared the ground. for a 
proper appreciation of native art, the inde- 
cent apotheosis of Picasso as The Greatest 
Living Aitist leaves an exceedingly bad taste 
in the mouth. 

—Icor SteinvaLorr, New York. 





‘*Limited”” Sculpture Sold 


The largest sale of sculptures in Philadel- 
phia in recent years, according to Dorothy 
Grafly of the Record, was made out of an 
exhibition at the Gimbel Galleries of ‘“‘Sculp- 
ture in Limited Editions.” At an early writing 
12 pieces have been bought for Philadelphia 
gardens, mantlepieces, stairway niches, and 
office desks. Among those pieces purchased 
are sculptures by Antonio Salemme, Marion 
Walton and William Zorach. Prices in the 
“Limited Edition” range from $10 to $125. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
Wis " a 
OF THE TAAL, 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Ilustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

+ Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May. 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

« Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., ee 
Broad & Cherry Sts., 








—__Bread_& Cherry Sts.. Phila. Pa 
Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 

Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 

SCHOOL OF Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
moderate cost. Stimulating lee- 

A RT tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
term begins February 6th. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Direeter 

N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

Practical individual instruction in 

textiles; fashion illustration; in- 

poster, life class, greeting card 

design. Placement Bureau. 48th 

year. Catalog. 
Box A, i is gm ton Ave., 


Therough professional courses at 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
terior architecture; advertising, 

ew 





INTERIOR DECORATION & 


Practical Training Courses 
DAY on START FEB. 5th. Send for Catalog 
16-R, ING CLASSES START FEB. 6th. Send 


ioe odalog 16-F HOME STUDY STARTS AT 
ONCE. Send for Cataleg 16-C. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration @ 
315 Sadie Aveane ° Om York City t 





| mM er TE ST TAT 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT fr 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 










Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy ‘Cincinnati, Ohie 


Boston Museum sci 





¢ painting e fresco 

e drawing ¢ anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ° advertising 
¢ silversmithing ¢ jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
Indianapolis, In 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 
Dec.: Watercolors from the Per- 
manent Collection. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) To Jan. 2: Membership 
Small Picture Exhibition. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art Dec.: 
“American Building: Progress and 
Digression;” Artists Union of 
Baltimore. 

Maryland Institute To Jan. 2: The 
Evening Sun Contest Sketches. 
Walters Art Gallery Dec.: Portrait 
Miniatures from 16th to 19th Cen- 
turies. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Japa- 
nese Prints. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 23: Wa- 
tercolors by Vladimir Pavlosky. 
Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Prints 
by Sharaku; Watercolors of the 
19th Century. 

Symphony Hall Dec. 22-Jan. 6: 
Paintings by Marsden Hartley. 
Robert Vose Galleries Dec.: Persian 
Art, Antique and Modern. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Bridgeport Art League To Dec. 27: 
Etchings by Beatrice H. Banning. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Dec.: Drawings 
by Israel Litwak; Work by Abra- 
ham Walkowitz. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery 7o Jan. 31: 
German “Degenerate” Art; “Per- 
spective, Exhibition and Demon- 
stration.” 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec.: “Half a Century 
of American Art’; 7th Interna- 
tional Exhibition of  Lithogra- 
phy and Wood Engraving. Italian 
Masterpieces for Golden Gate. 

Chicago Galleries Association Dec.; 
Members Show. 

Findlay Galleries Dec.: Paintings by 
Charles C. Curran. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries Dec.: 
Work by Paul Klee. 

Palette & Chisel Academy of Fine 
Arts Dec.: 45th Annual Evxhibi- 
tion. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art Dec.: 
Glackens Memorial Exhibition. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art {nstitute Dec.: Old 
Masters from the Kress Collec- 
tion; Millard Sheets Watercolors; 
Dayton Society of Painters. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum 7o Dec. 24: 
Wood Turnings by James L. Pres- 
tini. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts Jo Jan. 
16: Annual Exhibition of Michi- 
gan Artists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Dec.: Oils and 
Watercolors by Alison Mason 
Kingsbury. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum To 
Dec. 24: Sculpture in Limited Edi- 
tions. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries Dec.: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX, 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Assem- 
bled Exhibit of Sculpture. 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

State University To Dec. 23: Etch- 
ings and Lithographs; Limited 
Editions Sculpture; Work by Ron- 
ald Cassill and Donald Anderson. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Dec.: Photography 
Show. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Dec.: French Late 17th and Early 
18th Century Painting. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art Dec.: Oils 
by John Noble. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Dec.; 
7th Annual, California Watercol- 
ore. 

Los Angeles Museum Dec.: “Exhi- 
bition of the Dance,” Paintings 
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€ Drawings by Fletcher Martin. 
Municipal Art Commission Dec.: 
Group of Log Angeles Artists. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Memorial Museum  Dec.: 
Paintings from Museum Collec- 
tion. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery of Art Dec.: Work 
by Edward Blampied, Elizabeth 
Norton and Leo Meissner. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Dec.: 
Islandic Art. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee Art Institute Dec.: Sev- 
en Arts Society of Milwaukee; 
Annual Milwaukee Printmakers 
Show and Wisconsin Designers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts Dec.: 
Lithographs by Daumier. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art Dec.: Exhibition of 
Smalé Oils and Watercolors. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
Dec.: Exhibition by Joe Clancy. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Dec.: American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Public Library 7o Dec. 26; Water- 
colors by Mabel Hooper LaFarge. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Isaac Delgado Museum T7o Dec. 
27: 18th Members Exhibition, 
New Orleans Art League; Louisi- 
ana Society of Etchers. 
eee 


Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Dec. 23: Ninth Annual Autumn 
Exhibition. 

Alonzo Gallery (63E57) Dec.: Pas- 
tels by Edward 0. Wingert. 

American Artists School (131W14) 
To Dec. 20: “Young American 
Artists,” Watercolors, Etchings 
and Lithographs. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Dec.: New Marins (1938-1939). 

American Salon (110E59) To Jan. 
6: Christmas Show. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Dec. 
23: Christmas Sale of Small Paint- 
ings by National Assoc. of Wo- 
men Painters and Sculptors. 

Joseph Aronson (215E58) To 
Jan. 13: Pastels and Watercolors 
by Sarah Freedman. 

Artists Gallery (33W8) Dec. 19-31: 
Little Red School House Exhibi- 
tion. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Dec.: Paintings by Irwin 
D. Hoffman. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
10: Paintings and Watercolors by 
Raoul Dufy. 

Boyer Galleries (69E57) To Dec. 
30: Watercolors by Boyer Group. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
23: Bronzes by Renee Sintenis. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Dec. 18- 
Jan. 6: “Femmes et Fleurs.” 

Columbia University (B’way at 115) 
Dec.: Book Plates from Columbia 
University Collection. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Dec. 30: Paintings for Christmas 
Budget. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
To Dec. 28: Paintings by Hilde- 
garde Hamilton. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) Dec.: 
Carl Walters Ceramics. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Dec.: Smatl Masterpices of Late 
XIX Century Art. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Dec. 
24: William Lathrop and Dorothy 
Holt. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Dec. 
23: Mateo Hernandez. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Dec.; 
American Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery To Dec. 
23: Paintings and Watercolors by 
Eugene Leake; Portraits by Goode 
P. Davis. . 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Dec.: 
Masiers of French Painting. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 23: Water- 
colors by Gordon Grant; Prints 
by leading American Artists. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Fifth 
at 55, Gotham Hotel) Dec.: “Mid- 
die of the Road,” Exhibition by 
American Artists. 


Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 
Dec.: Christmas Exhibit of Decora- 
tive Arts and Crafts. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Dec.: 
Jade Carvings by Karl Faberge. 
Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 Fifth) 
To Dec. 25: Watercolors by W. 
Russell Flint and Dwight Shepler. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
To Dec. 30: Original Drawings by 
Arno, Alajalov, Steig and Thurb- 


er. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 
To Dec. 30: Engravings by Mas- 
ters of the XV to XVIII Centuries. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Dec.: 
Etchings by R. W. Woiceske. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Dec.: 
Sporting Pictures and Prints. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Dec.: 
Contemporary American Watercol- 
ors. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) Dec.: 
Surrealist Objects by Joseph Cor- 
nell. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Dec. 
18-Jan. 20: Paintings and Wa- 
tercolors by French Masters. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Dec.: 
N. C. Wyeth and Stow Wengen- 
roth. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Dec.: French 
Moderns. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Dec.: 
Miscellaneous Prints. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) Dec.: “Life in America for 
Three Hundred Years.” 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Dec.: Paintings by Lionel Reiss. 

Milech Galleries (108W57) Dec.: 
Selected “Paintings for the Home” 
by American Artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Paintings by Gordon M. McCouch. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
Dec. 18-Jan. 5: Recent Monotypes 
by Federico Cantu. 

Pierpont Morgan Library Dec.; Il- 
luminated Manuscripts; Master 
Drawings; Historical Letters and 
Documents. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Dec. 
18-30: Paintings by Beatrice Gor- 
don; To Jan. 18: Paintings by B. 
Sturtevant Gardner. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) Dec.: “Railroads 
to New York.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Jan. 7%: Picasso Retrospective 
(1898-1939). 

Neumann-Willard Gallery (543 
Madison) Dec.: A Group of New 
American Talent. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters and Sporting Prints. 

Arthur U. Newton (11E57) Dec.: 
British XVIIL Century Portraits. 

New York Historical Society (76th 
and Central Park West) Dec.: 
135th Anniversary Exhibition. 

N. Y. School of Applied Design for 
Women (160 Lex.) To Dec. 22: 
Watercolors by Nathaniel Pou- 
sette-Dart. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Dec.: 
Chang Shan Tse Exhibition. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121E 
57) To Dec. 23: Drawings by Ed- 
win Dickinson. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Dec.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings for- the 
Young Collector. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Dec.: 
American Printmakers; Illustrated 
Manuscripts. 

Frank Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) 
To Dec. 23: Charles Burchfield, 

Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Dec.: Contemporary Polish Art. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
Dec.: International Women’s Ex- 
hibition, 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
To Dec. 23: Paintings by Childe 
Hassam. 

Jacques Seligmann (3E51) Dec.: 
Clarence H. Mackay Collection. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9E57) To 
Dec. 30: Drawings by Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Dec. 
23: Paintings by Jane Jolliffe; 
Dec, 18-30: Studio Guild Christ- 
mas Exhibition. 

Town Hall Club (123W43) To Jan, 
15: Scarpa Watercolor Exhibit. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To Jan. 12: Paintings and 
Drawings by A. 8S. Baylinson. 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Jan. 
2: Marie Laurencin and Raoul 
Dufy. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
Dec.: Christmas Exhibition. 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) To 
Jan. 6: Paintings, Buffie Johnson. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To Jan. 











6: Fourth Anniversary Exhibition. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Dec. 23: Drawings by Thomas 

Handforth. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Jan. 
8: Allen Tucker Memorial Exhibi- 
tion, 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To 
Dec. 30; Paintings by William 
Matherbe. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Dec.: 
18th Century English Portraits. 


eee 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Dec.: 
Paintings by Maryland Artists. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of The Four Arts To Dec. 
24: Student Show. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
Parkersbure Fine Arts Center 7o 
Jan. 1: Paintings by Loe Dodd. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 31: 17th 
Annual Print Exhibition. 

Plastic Club To Jan. 3: Christmas 
Exhibition of Small Pictures, Arts 
and Crafts. 

Print Club To Dec. 27: Drawings 
and Etchings by G. L. Brockhurst. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 31: Lith- 
ographs by George Bellows. 

University of Pittsburgh To Dec. 
22: Classic and Romantic Tradi- 
tions in Modern Painting. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Dec.: Watercol- 
ors by Jahn, Chelland and San- 
born. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum Dec.; Paint- 
ings by Eilshemius and Haroid 
Weston. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Dec.; 35th 
Annual Exhibition of Little Pic- 
tures. 

Rhode Island School of Design Dec.; 
Rowlandson Watercolors. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Dec.: Nation- 
al Ceramic Exhibition. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 7o 
Jan. 7: “Taste is not Spinach,” 
an Interpretative Interrogatory. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library Dec.: Print 
Makers Society of California. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: Watercolors 
by Millard Sheets and Mrs. Vance 
Churchill Babcock; 25th Annual 
San Diego Art Guild Exhibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Courvoisier Gallery To Dec. 30: 
Watercolors and Drawings by By- 
ron Randall. 

San Francisco Museum of Art Dec.: 
Albert 'M. Bender Collection; Draw- 
ings and Watercolors by Diego Ri- 
vera; Paintings by Joseph Raphael 
and William Gaw. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Dec.; Paintings by 
Francis- Drexel Smith and Kenneth 
Callahan; Clarence -A. Black Me- 
morial Collection. 

ST. GEORGE, §S. I. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts Dec.: 
Arts and Crafts. ae 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Pennsylvania State College Dec.: 
Pueblo Pottery. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: 
Polish Arts and Crafis from N.Y. 
World's Fair. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum 70 Dec. 
27: Mary Cassatt Exhibition. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Zo Jan. 6: Landscapes by 
Aldro 7. Hibbard; Etchings by 
Benson B. Moore. 

Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 22: Peter 
Hurd and Andrew Wyeth. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Dec.: 
Christmas Exhibition by Washing- 
ton Artists; Retrospective Georges 
Braque Exhibition. 

Smithsonian Institution Dec.: Lith- 
ographs by Stow Wengenroth; Es- 
teban Valderrama and Juan de 
Dios Hoyos. 

Whyte Gallery (1707 H St.,.N.W.) To 
Dec. 30: “Studio House” Painters. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 

Little Gallery To Dec. 23: 
ings by Carle J. Blenner. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Museum Dec.; Water- 
colors by William Dickerson, 
Glenn Golton, Karl Mattern. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum 7o0 Dec, 22: 
Pablo Picasso, One Picture Exhi- 
bition. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center To Dec. 31: 
Paintings by Eugene Vail. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum Dec.: Sur- 
vey of Prints and Printmaking. 
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Life Plus Art 


ALTHOUGH THE PATRONS of the Renaissance 
probably thought of their art merely as the 
building of buildings, the painting of pictures 
and the carving of statues, we of today look 
upon that art as an incisive record of Renais- 
sance life, a key to its religious and economic 
springs. That all art is likewise a visual rec- 
ord of man’s life is as obvious as the fact 
that, in most cases, art as recent as that of 
the 19th century is written about, thought of. 
and considered largely as an aesthetic, entity 
independent of life. ~ 

To erase this paradox, Edgar P. Richardson, 
assistant director of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, has exhaustively ranged the field of 19th 
century art, and in his The Way of Western 
Art, 1776-1914 (published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press at $4) has spot-lighted the ties 
between the body of art and the material 
forces that produced it. Richardson not only 
emphasizes the interdependence of the two 
spheres, but also stresses the interconnections 
of the various arts. 

Using the aesthetic production: of France, 
England, Germany, Austria and the United 
States, Richardson demonstrates also the in- 
terchange of spiritual and intellectual con- 
cepts among modern nations, tracing their 
flow and direction as they are made visual in 
mirroring art movements. The author has, in 
effect, woven a tight fabric, patterned with 
vividly graphic concepts. As the pages unreel 
his tract, the reader watches its pattern 
change—watches the Classic-Romantic period 
move out of range to be replaced by Romantic 
Realism, which in turn is replaced by Ob- 
jective Realism and Impressionism. 

Richardson begins his text with the period 
of the American and French revolutions, “not 
only because the political separation of Amer- 
ica from Europe began then but because the 
cataclysm of these revolutions, which were in- 
tellectually and morally interwoven, marks the 
beginning of the modern world.” 

These revolutionary generations, stirred by 
contemporary rationalistic philosophy and lit- 
erature, strove to translate into reality the 
writer-created image of the ideal man in an 
ideal society. Stirring historical compositions 
were the order of the day in all the participat- 
ing nations. Running concurrently, and seem- 
ing to offer a solution, was the urge to re- 
construct a past era. This urge, which Winckel- 
mann’s discoveries and writings did much to 
foster, looms into sight in the forms of the 
classical reconstructions of the American 
West, the Frenchman David, and the German 
Mengs, and in the classic-based architecture 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

German philosophy and mysticism, and the 
Romanticism of the English novelists and 
poets of the period, created a new pattern of 
which the component parts were spontaneity, 
instinct and introspection. Delacroix, leader 
of the French revolt against the formality of 
the classic tradition, was much influenced, as 
Richardson points out, by the English ro- 

mantic writers. 

The basis of modern art, and the interplay 
among the nations and the arts which helped 
produce it, is graphically drawn by the author 
when he writes: “In place of the religion of 
liberty that animated the liberals of the early 
19th century came a new line of prophets— 
Comte, Owen, Proudhon, Marx—who promised 
to redeem the world by economics. Into the 
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arts came a new spirit of objective, realistic 
thought, analytical rather than synthetic in 
nature. A painting by David or Delacroix had 
appealed not only to the observer’s eye but to 
his memory and his powers of thought; the 


process of understanding it involved his 
knowledge of history and of literature. . . 
The problem of creation for the next 30 to 50 
years was to rid the mind of all these precon- 
ceived ideas and sentiments, and to use the 
faculty of sight alone .. .” 

From this concept stemmed the art of Cour- 
bet and that of Manet, and in America that 
of Thomas Eakins and Winslow Homer, and 
in Europe, that of the expatriate Whistler. 
Physicists and chemists developed new theories 
of light and new brilliance in pigments; Monet 
and the Impressionists, utilizing these material 
discoveries, carried the precepts of the objec- 
tive realists to their ultimate conclusion. 

Internationalism is the note of early 20th 
century life, and so, logically, is it the note 
of early 20th century art. The expansion and 
the empire building of the preceding century 
led to the unearthing of Japanese prints, Cop- 
tic Textiles, Negro, Oceanic and Egyptian 
sculpture, all of which flared into visibility in 
Western art. The domination of space and 
solid forms, prevalent from the time of Giotto, 
was displaced by stylistic drawing, two-dimen- 
sional intense color—elements drawn from 
newly discovered un-Western sources, includ- 
ing Near Eastern pottery which, through a 
Paris exhibition in 1903, did much to open 
a new vista for Matisse. 

The ebb and tide of geographic, political 
and literary streams of influence nurture spe- 
cific, related ebbs and tides in the arts. Rich- 
ardson follows them with logic and clarity, 
and though astute historians may claim over- 
simplification, readers will certainly be jolted 
out of a complacent acceptance of art as an 
aesthetic entity. The book, written with a firm 
understanding of the larger patterns of West- 
ern life, cannot help but foment much healthy 
thought on the larger, more significant aspects 
of contemporary art and its immediate sources 
and foundations. 

—Frank Caspers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Wortp-Famous Parintines, Edited by Rock- 
well Kent. New York: Wise & Co.; 100 color 
plates (tipped in) with text; $2.95. 

A popular-priced picture book with vital 
commentary by Kent. Paintings from all peri- 
ods, including the Pre-Raphaelites. Plates are 
uneven in quality. To be reviewed next issue. 

* 


ConTEMPORARY PAINTING IN EuRoPE, intro- 
duction by Anthony Bertram. New York: Stu- 
dio Publications; 142 illustrations with text; 
$4.50. 

Covers the art of 16 European nations with 
an excellent introduction by Bertram. But 
nothing new seems to be going on in Eu- 
ropean art. 

a 


So—You’rE Gornc TO BE AN Artist!, by 
Matlack Price. New York: Watson-Guptill 
Publications; 168 pp.; $2.50. 

Introducing the young art student to, the 
workaday world of professional commercial 
art. Entertaining and informative. 

e 


Some Historic Houses, Their Builders and 
Their Places, edited by Dr. John C. Fitzpat- 
rick. New York: Macmillan; 160 pp.; fully 
illustrated; $4. 

History, anecdote, and description. The 
houses are those cared for throughout the 
country by the Colonial Dames of America. 





Art & Television 


[Continued from page 22] 


Today, however, we are a thousandfold more 
music-conscious than in the 1920’s; a twist 
of the radio dial—and lo! Toscanini is in your 
home. Is there any reason that television can- 
not eventually do the same for art? At present 
there are not more than 1,000 or 2,000 re- 
ceivers in the Metropolitan area. But then— 
the first U. 'S. television season began just 
last May, and considerable experimentation 
lies ahead of the telecaster before perfection 
is approached. Other optimistic signs are the 
plans of the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
to starts its season; advances toward a tele- 
vision network (which will make the industry 
a nationwide one, with shows emanating from 
our great cultural centers); the rapidly ris- 
ing sale of sets since November and the 
steep price cuts beginning January. It might 
take yéars—perhaps even a decade or two— 
but eventually television will make America 
as art-conscious as the radio industry has 
made us music-conscious. 

In addition to shaping public tastes, pro- 
moting art books and shows, television should 
also do wonders for the individual artist. 
Today it is difficult for many a first-rate art- 
ist to get a showing; but a far-seeing tele- 
caster will see to it that artists get showings 
not just before a comparative handful of 
critics, patrons, students and fellow artists 
—but before many thousands of people. 
Public opinion will therefore have consider- 
ably more to do with an artist’s success than 
now. 





Critical Invention 
The Critics who once demonstrated 
The use of that word “integrated” 
Are now enjoying verbal capers 
By calling watercolors “papers.” 
—ANDRE SMITH 


Christmas . 


Readers will find no better 
way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than 
with gift subscriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find a gift subscription 
blank giving special rates: or 
you may use the coupon be- 
low. An appropriate Christ- 
mas card will be sent with 
your gift. 


—Peyton Boswell, Editor 


Sa FR SF KR SR RRR RERRTE BET ew 
THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
New York City 
Please enter Gift Subscription for 
which I enclose 
(0 $3 for one year 
[] $5 for two years 
to be sent to: 
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AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


It does not seem possible that we are near- 
ing Christmas here. The sun is hot, and the 
flowers are all in full bloom. Honolulu is a 
very beautiful place to visit. 


Miss Dorothy Shurtleff, who was formerly 
vice-chairman for American Art Week in 
Rhode Island, assisting Miss Helena Sturte- 
vant, saw the notice of my arrival in the 
Honolulu papers and came at once to offer 
her help in establishing a chapter of the 
League in Honolulu. She told me that an art 
teacher in Kalakaua Intermedial School 
wanted to visit the mainland, and therefore 
wrote to the Rhode Island School of Design 
asking for an exchange. Miss Shurtleff was 
teaching in this school, and the two teachers 
exchanged posts for the winter. Miss Shurt- 
leff paints decorative stylizations in brilliant 
watercolors and oil. Two years ago she had 
a one-man show in the galleries of the Studio 
Guild, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

In answer to a question regarding the teach- 
ing of art in Hawaii, Miss Shurtleff said that 
she has observed that in those schools in the 
East which have an elaborate art program 
from the first grade on, by the time the pupils 
reach Junior High School they are apt to be 
a bit bored by art unless they have excep- 
tional talent. In Hawaii the buildings and pro- 
grams alike are on a much simpler scale. In 
some sections the children have little or no 
art in the elementary grades, and have never 
even held a paint brush, up to the time they 
enter Junior High School. Miss Shurtleff has 
found it an exciting experience to work with 
this untried material. In almost every case 
the child grasped the essentials of art rapid- 
ly. They understood the principles of perspec- 
tive in one lesson, whereas it takes several 
weeks at least to teach it, as a rule. These 
youngsters take to painting like art school 
students, and turn out work that is excep- 
tional in its color and boldness of approach. 
These classes are made up, for the most part, 
of children not more than 11 or 12 years of 
age. 

It might be supposed that the color sense 
of Hawaiian. children would be rather lurid, 
since they live on an island of such tropical 
brilliance, but the fact that they have an un- 
usually sensitive appreciation of color, and 
instinctively choose subtle gradations and har- 
monies. Most of them are employed out of 
school hours in making the exquisite flower 
leis, and this perhaps develops their sense of 
color. Many races are represented—Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipino, Portuguese and Hawaiian 
among others. 


Art supervisors have been discontinued on 
the Island. There are about thirty art teach- 
ers who have formed themselves into an art 
club. This club might form the beginning of 
a Chapter of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League. 


There is no formal outline for art educa- 
tion in the Hawaiian schools, such as there is, 
for instance, in the schools of Rhode Island. 
There are no janitors; the children themselves 
sweep the floors and clean the rooms at the 
close of the school day. 

An exhibition of the children’s work in art 


is given each year at the Honolulu Academy. 
Next year this exhibit will be held during 
American Art Week. 


Wisconsin 


Professor A. G. Pelikan of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, who is the State Chairman of 
the League’s Wisconsin Chapter, writes that 
Francis E. McGovern, chairman of the Art 
Institute Exhibition Committee and president 
of the Seven Arts Society, is the new Wis- 
consin Director of American Art Week. Clip- 
pings have been sent in to the National Di- 
rector, which indicate most clearly the inter- 
est which the state is taking in the celebration 
of American Art Week. Some of the exhibi- 
tions have remained on the walls after the 
close of art week on Nov. 8, so that “the 
laggards in love of art may view them.” 


In Milwaukee the exhibitions seem to have 
had for their theme the subject “Art Teach- 
ing.” At the Art Institute the great Bauhaus 
exhibition seems to offer a lesson in how to 
become value-conscious and how to design. 
At the Layton Art Gallery, the teachers of 
art in the state are exhibiting paintings and 
craft work. At Gimbel’s there is a show of 
the best work of the pupils in the city’s pub- 
lic and parochial schools. The Seven Arts 
Club exhibited in the Boston Store. In Schus- 
ter’s there was an interesting exhibit of the 
paintings which have received the Journal’s 
prize awards during the past 14 years. 
Through this award, the paintings have be- 
come part of a collection owned by the public 
schools. 


The Wisconsin Artists Federation observed 
American Art Week by holding an exhibition. 
South Milwaukee High School had an exhibit 
of paintings, murals, masks and block prints. 
Also on display were models and color repro- 
ductions used in connection with the National 
Art Society Radio program. 


Puerto Rico 


A letter has been received from Mrs. Eliza 
B. K. Dooley, District Commissioner, San 
Juan District, in which she takes exception to 
parts of the article appearing in these columns 
in the August, 1939, Art Dicest. Mrs. Dooley 
says that there was absolutely no injustice in 
the award of the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department for murals in the Maya- 
guez Post Office and Court House. She acted 
as Chairman, with a committee of responsible 
officials interested in art. There was a very 
meagre showing, and Mrs. Dooley said she 
did not know a single artist experienced in 
preparing a wall, or cognizant of the princi- 
ples of craftsmanship necessary to mural paint- 
ing. So the commission was awarded to Mr. 
Maduro, whose design showed great promise. 

Mrs. Dooley believes, further, that it is bet- 
ter to have outstanding work, even by out- 


- siders, in their public buildings, than poor 


local work. 

We are very sorry that inaccuracies were 
apparent in the article above referred to. We 
appreciate heartily the value of the American 
Artists Professional League Chapter in Puerto 
Rico, and consider it an exceedingly impor- 
tant part of our organization. 


A Merry Christmas to all of you. 
The Art Digest 
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More Trouble 


Mrs. Eulabee Dix has been awarded a 
judgment for $100 against Mrs. Alma Reed 
of the Delphic Studios, New York, for 
breach of contract. ° 

Mrs. Reed arranged with Mrs. Dix for 
an exhibition of her miniatures and pic- 
tures at the Delphic Studios, and accord- 
ing to Mrs. Dix, failed to carry out her 
contract in various respects. 

Some time ago the League brought suit 
in behalf of Miss Joanne de Bruyn in a 
case quite similar to this of Mrs. Dix’s, 
and in this case also judgment was en- 
tered against Mrs. Reed and the Delphic 
Studios for breach of contract. 





Virgin Canon, Utah: THomas Moran 
Stolen from Mrs. J. W. Sanders. 


Where Is This Picture? 

The owner of five valuable pictures would 
like to know where they are. These paintings 
include the one reproduced above, which is 
by Thomas Moran, entitled Virgin Canon, 
Utah, size 12 by 14 inches. The other four are: 
Evening by the Fireside, by Edward August 
Bell, 12 by 20 inches; Still Life, (fruits, and 
so on) by William M. Chase, 14 by 24 inches; 
Golden Hour, by Frederick Ballard Williams, 
18 by 24 inches; and Glow at Evening, by 
Homer D. Martin, 14 by 24 inches. 


These pictures are the property of Mrs. 
J. Warren Sanders of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who 
entrusted them to a party for exhibition and 
sale to a prospective buyer in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. This was months ago, and she has 
since seen nothing of them, nor hide nor hair 
of the suave gentleman to whom she turned 
over her valuable paintings. 

The League is most desirous of locating any 
or all of the above described paintjngs, and 
asks that anyone who has any information 
concerning them will please communicate im- 
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mediately with the League’s Executive Secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. Pugh, 35 East 30th Street, N. Y. 


A Miniature Racket 

While miniatures are small, the rackets 
surrounding them are huge. They are nothing 
new, and are a modernization of the old cray- 
on portrait racket which was largely based 
upon the sale of a frame. 

The procurers for this infamous business 
usually work in pairs, one allegedly the art- 
ist, the other, a woman. Putting up at a 
swanky hotel, they obtain lists of the impor- 
tant and influential local people, especially 
those who have loved ones who failed to come 
back from the last War. They have an ex- 
hibition, where the ubiquitous artist lends 
much color in a painting smock or gown, and 
exhibit their miniatures. These miniatures 
are not handpainted miniatures, but they are 
photographs, usually on ivory and tinted by 
air brush and partially by hand. The decep- 
tion is easy, for few people know the differ- 
ence between a recognized hand painted mini- 
ature and these hand tinted photographs, and 
it is made easier by their glib use of the 
word “hand”. 

Some of these “artists” were apprehended 
and sent off for a term of years recently in 
New York. The League is anxious to have 
any information concerning any such activi- 
ties in your territory. Please get the names, 
terms, and any other facts you can about 
such activities, and communicate with the 
League’s Secretary. 


Another Point of Inquiry 

We have inquiries and even complaints 
about nice looking and pleasant speaking gen- 
tlemen who have appeared in various locali- 
ties soliciting members for alleged artists and 
musicians organizations. These are reputed by 
them to be affiliated with powerful national 
organizations which the League so far has 
been unable to locate. Therefore, again we 
ask any of our members to inform us if any 
such solicitors appear in their neighborhood. 

The League advises interested parties to get 
in touch with our secretary before committing 
themselves to any such an organization, and 
especially before advancing anything in the 
shape of initiation fees or dues. You may be 
saved both money and headache. 


Art Week in Ogdensburg 

Mrs. C. Louise Chandler, the American Art 
Week Director for Ogdensburg, N. Y., has 
sent in a number of newspaper clippings de- 
scribing their Art Week celebration. In all, 
there were 28 exhibits to mark the occasion. 

In a letter accompanying the clippings, Mrs. 
Chandler writes: “Art Week in Ogdensburg 
went over fairly well—how well is hard to 
determine, for there were many appreciative 
on-lookers of whom we knew nothing. . . . The 
quilt show at the Remington Memorial was 
put on for the express purpose of drawing a 
class of people who had never visited the art 
collection there, in the hope that an interest 
in paintings there might be aroused. This I 
think we definitely succeeded in doing.” 
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Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
f Write for Catalogue and 
SS Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 








ORRECT LIGHT _pay or Night—for 

Work in Colors—with the New 
WONDERLITE Color Matcher LAMPS 
WATTS 75 100 150 200 300 500 
PRICE 50c 75c $1.00 $1.25 $2.00 $2.50 
Order direct or through your art supplies dealer. 


WONDERLITE CO., 16-A Northfield Ave. 
WEST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City §— 









Special Attention Given to Mail Orders ‘ 


CANSON & MONTGOLFIER 
and MICHALLET PAPERS 


Still available at all leading dealers 
—and still at extremely low prices! 


THE MORILLACO. 36 cooper sa., NEW YORK 





Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Boston, Mass. 


EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTING, Jan. 2-13, at the Boston Art Club. 
Open to all artists. Last day for receiving ex- 
hibits Dec. 29. Fee $1.50 for each picture: 
fee returned if exhibit is not accepted. For 
information and blanks write: Boston Art Club, 
270 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, II. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
ART, Jan. 20 to Feb. 14, at the Clubwoman’s 
Bureau galleries, Mandel Brothers, Chicago. Open 
to all artists of Swedish descent. Media: oils, 
watercolors, prints & sculpture. Fee. $1. Jury. 
$100 purchase prize. Last date for entry cards: 
Jan. 6. Last date for exhibits: Jan. 16. For 
information address: S. Larsen, 4437 N. 
Francisco Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 
27 to Feb. 10, Hoosier Art Gallery, Chicago. 
Open to Indiana-born artists, and artists resi- 
dent in Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
prints & sculpture. Fee: $5 for painters; $3 for 
sculptors. Jury. Prizes: more than $3,000. Last 
date for return of cards: Jan. 10. Last date for 
exhibits: Jan. 19. For information write: Mrs. 
Edward C. Twells, Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS, Feb. 1-28, at Washington Coun- 
ty Museum, Hagerstown, Md. Open to all art- 
ists of Cumberland Valley and vicinity. Al 
media. No fee. Jury for prizes. Awards: $25, 
$15 and 3 honorable mentions. Last date for 
receiving cards: Dec, 30. Last date for exhibits: 
Jan. 15. For information address: Washington 
County Muséum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


New York, N. Y. 


COMBINED EXHIBITION OF NEW YORK 
WATERCOLOR CLUB &4 AMERICAN WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY, Feb. 9-25, at American Fine 
Arts Building, New York. Open to all artists. 
Media: watercolor and pastel. Fee $1 for non- 
members. Jury of selection. $500 in cash prizes. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 1. For 
information and entry blanks, write: Exhibition 
Sec., New York Watercolor Club, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


135th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE, Jan. 28 to March 3, at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Open 
to living American artists. Media: sculpture, 
oil and tempera (not watercolor). Last date for 
receiving entry cards: Jan. 3. Last date for 
receiving exhibits: sculpture (in N. Y.) Dec. 
29, paintings (in N. Y.) Jan. 4; in Phila. Jan. 
6 (express shipments), Jan. 8 (personal deliv- 
eries). No fee. Jury. Prizes: more than $6,000 
in awards and purchases. For information and 
prospectus write: Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., secre- 
tary; The Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN COLOR 
PRINT SOCIETY, Feb. 5 to 24, at the Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open to all American printmakers. Entrance 
fee 50 cents for two prints. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits Jan. 25. Prizes announced 
later. For information address: Exhibition Com- 
mittee, American Color Print Society, care of 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa. ain 
Richmond, Va. 


SECOND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va.., 
March 9 to April 21, 1940. Paintings by liv- 
ing Americans (not before shown in Richmond) 
are eligible. Jury. $3,000 purchase awards. Last 
date for receiving entry cards: Feb. 10. Last 
date for receiving exhibite: Feb. 19. For in- 
formation and entry cards write: Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Springfield, Mass. 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 27 to Feb. 18, at the Smith Art 
Gallery, Springfield, Mass. All media. Cash 
prizes. Open only to members of the Springfield 
Art League (membership, however, is invited). 
Last date for receiving exhibits: Jan. 24. For 
information address: Louise M. Lochridge, Sec- 
retary of Smith Art Gallery, State St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Wichita, Kansas 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF BLOCK PRINTS, 
WOOD ENGRAVING € LITHOGRAPHY, Jan. 
2 to Feb. 2, at the Wichita Art Museum. Open 
to living American printmakers. Fee: $1. Jury. 
Media: block prints, wood engravings and 
lithographs in black and white or color. Prizes. 
Last date for receiving entry blanks and ex- 
hibits: Dee. 23. For information write: Wichita 
Art Association, Wichita Art Museum Building, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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Brown’s Barn: Frepertc WHITAKER 
Exhibited at American Salon 


Fortnight in N. Y. 


[Continued from page 19] 


Gallery, shows an astonishing technical com- 
mand in his field. While a few of the paint- 
ings have only a surface-deep felicity of char- 
acter, others show realization that is genuine. 
The outstanding painting is a tender, contem- 
plative study of Mrs. Dwight Francis, as much 
a good painting as a good likeness, and one 
in which the artist has handled light to the 
best use. The painting of his father, Norman 
H. Davis, who heads the American Red Cross, 
is another well painted canvas. Undoubtedly 
much will be heard in the future from this 
artist. 

Eugene W. Leake, Jr., another current ex- 
hibitor at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery, is 
only 24 years old. He had an earlier show of 
watercolors at the Walker Galleries this sea- 
son and the present show is mainly oils— 
landscapes of Connecticut. In them Frank 
Crowninshield, catalogue foreworder, finds 
“the easy and well-bred attitude of a knowl- 
edgeable man of the world, a quality which, 
in a more important way, separates Augustus 
John from the mass of contemporary English 
painters, and Dunoyer de Segonzac from other 
French landscapists.” 


McCouch Lightens His Tones 


Gordon McCouch, who is still painting in 
Switzerland, despite war and high mountains, 
has sent a large group of oils to the Montross 
Gallery. Included in the exhibition are a 
number of recent paintings which reveal a 
lightness creeping into the essentially dark, 
murky color of McCouch. Two studies of men 
working in glass furnaces illustrate the artist’s 
earlier and lower key, while the newer man- 
ner is most happily represented in Rainy 
Day, a canvas that glows with an unseen light, 
despite its lowered key. 


Outposts on the Frontier 

The modest-sized annual exhibition at the 
Academy of Allied Arts, which is current until 
Dec. 23, is a unique show that deserves a word 
of explanation. New York, being a huge super- 
city, divides naturally into series of small 
communities. Churches, schools, and auditori- 
ums often become “community centers” for 
these areas, and, in a cultural way, the Aca- 
demy of Allied Arts has become such a com- 
munity center for its vicinity: 86th Street 
at the Drive. Supplementing its own classes 


in painting, sculpture, dance, drama, music, 
etc., the school, which is under the New York 
State Board of Regents, holds a large open 
annual painting show each, year. 

One of the outstanding regulars in these 
shows (now in the ninth year), is Charles 
Harsanyi who contributes again this year two 


, of the strongest canvases. Lester J. Ambrose’s 
Festival, Elizabeth Erlanger’s Sanctuary, Segy’s 


White Flowers, and Martha Lou Scott’s Land- 
scapes are other high moments in a show of 
72 un-juried works. The exhibition, in its own 
way, is doing a real missionary service. 


Whitaker's Skill and Feeling 


“Singularly free and spontaneous,” writes 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram of the 
watercolors of Frederic Whitaker, Providence 
silversmith and painter whose first one man 
show was held at the American Salon. “Sur- 
prisingly mature,” too, Miss Genauer added. 
Even though the watercolors are mostly on 
the dark side, “they manage to be fresh and 
lively.” 

“Perhaps this is because of the clarity of 
his tone. . .. At any rate they speak eloquent- 
ly of Whitaker’s technical skill, of his im- 
agination, and of his poetic, romantic feeling 
toward nature.” 

Margaret Bruening of the Journal American 
liked particularly Whitaker’s ability to con- 
centrate upon one aspect of each landscape 
and to bring that out with full intensity. 


What They Say 


“A vigorous painter who has improved a 
great deal in recent work,” says Jerome Klein 
of the Post, reviewing Joseph Buzzelli’s water- 
colors at the Vendome. “Drawings and har- 
mony are swung together at a driving pace 
in these waterfront studies.” 

“Commendable feeling for nature,” Carlyle 
Burrows of the Herald-Tribune found in Ralph 
H. McKelvy’s paintings at the Studio Guild, 
which depict the thick, jungle-like vegetable 
kingdom of Florida. 

Chang Shan-tse, a modern Chinese artist 
working in the ancient idiom of his race pro- 
vided “all the taste and decorative quality 
that might be anticipated,” Howard Devree 
notes in the Times review of the artist’s show 
at Nierendorf’s. Chang, sponsored by an im- 
posing list of American friends, has been 
honored by the French Government. 

The theme of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
annual Christmas show this year is the Ma- 
donna and Child, and, like each of the others 
in this series, it is well worth a pilgrim- 
age during the holidays—like reading about 
Scrooge. 

Frank Gervasi, one-armed painter who 
brushes technically able canvases with his 
left hand, is showing currently at the Studio 
Guild. In Green Pastures he has achieved a 
compelling foreground greensward. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 
new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing own finishing, with low price for ma- 


terials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


ARTIST PAINTS Portraits, Flowers, Still Lifes, 


Miniatures, Copies, anything you may desire. 
Also restoring of old paintings. Very reasonable 
prices. Rossmann, 575 West 175th St., Phone 
WA 82639. 


ARTIST STUDIO FURNITURE and supplies. 
Easels, sks, lamps, colors. Catalog free. 
Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St.. New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 


ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 
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